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Chronicle 


Home News.—Notable among the declarations of loy- 
alty which the entrance of the United States into the 
world-war has called forth are the patriotic statements 
of our three American Cardinals and 
of other members of the Catholic 
Hierarchy. We have no need 
publicly proclaiming our patriotism, which has been 
proved in every great national crisis, but the purpose of 
the prelates of the Church has been to guide Catholics in 
the fulfilment of their duties and to urge them to implore 
the Divine mercy that the blessing of peace may be 
speedily restored to us. Though Cardinal Gibbons has 
always preached the message of Christian peace, he de- 
clares that now the country is involved in war there must 
be no shirkers. He himself is ready to give it all his sup- 
port. Maryland, he desires, should be one of the first 
States to offer the President the full number of men de- 
manded of it for the navy. 

In the present emergency it behooves every American citizen 
to do his duty and to uphold the hands of the President and 
the legislative department in the solemn obligations that con- 
front us. The primary duty of a citizen is loyalty to country. 
This loyalty is manifested more by acts than by words; by 
solemn service rather than by empty declamation. It is ex- 
hibited by an absolute and unreserved obedience to his country’s 
call. 

Whatever Congress may decide in this crisis, the Card- 
inal insists, should be unequivocally complied with, and 
all should pray that the Lord of Hosts may inspire our 
national Legislature and Executive in the conduct of the 
war. 

Cardinal Farley issued a special pastoral letter to be 
read on April 15 at the Masses in all the churches of his 
Long and anxiously he too had hoped 
that we should not be drawn into the 
seething vortex of the world-war. 
But what had been so ardently and 
wholeheartedly desired was not to be. “ Our country 
had to take up the arms that were forced into her hands.” 
His letter is a summons to American citizens to hearken 
to her call: 


Message of Cardinal 
Gibbons 


of 


archdiocese. 


Cardinal Farley’s 
Pastoral Letter 


Our President having spoken, and our national Representa- 
tives having spoken, the response to the voice of authority they 
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embody will be that we shall rally round the flag with the com- 
pletest fulness of devotion, and with most loyal hearts and 
most sturdy arms place all that we have and all that we are 
at our country’s service. We shall not shrink from any sacri- 
fice in her behalf. We shall render to her what our Catholic 
faith and our Catholic teaching sanction, nay sanctify. No de- 
mand on our American manhood or American citizenship will 
go unanswered or will not find us true Americans, true chil- 
dren of our Church, that never was found wanting in any crisis 
of American history. 

With our path thus lying straight before us, he im- 
plored the blessing of Almighty God that we might walk 
in it steadfastly and unwaveringly to the end. 


No less decisive are the words of Cardinal O’Connell. 
There is but one sentiment permissible today, he says, 
and that sentiment is absolute unity. ‘ We are of all 
Cardinal O’Connell’s ceil today oe —Amer- 

icans. Whatever we can do in honor 
and justice, that we must in con- 
science do to defeat our enemies and make our flag 
triumphant.” In the midst of Holy Week’s solemnities 
our Government had decreed that we are at war with 
Germany. In recommending this action the President 
had called God to witness that he “could do nothing 
else.” His Eminence therefore makes the following 
application : 


one 


Appeal 


That these events of tremendous import to us and to the 
world happened while still we were upon our’ knees around 
Golgotha, only added to their tragic meaning. Our country is 
at war—our nation therefore needs us all, every man, woman 
and child of us, to strengthen her, to hearten her, and to stand 
faithfully by her until her hour of trial has passed and her 
hour of glorious triumph shall arrive. So up from our knees! 
Our souls have gathered strength of sacrifice from the sight of 
Calvary. Our hearts are only the more deeply stirred to loyalty 
hy the sight of Him who gave Himself to death for us. 
and our nation! Let us lift up that cry to Heaven. 


God 


In conclusion Cardinal O’Connell points to the glory 
of the risen Christ, with His lesson of courage and 
triumph and that “not all the riches of the world are 
worth a passing thought in comparison with the things 
that endure forever.” 

“The moment the President of the United States 
affixed his signature to the resolution of Congress all 
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opinion ceased,” declares Archbishop 
Mundelein. The hope that the coun- 
Words from Catholic . . 
Archbishops try might be saved from taking part 
in this world-tragedy, he says, has 
passed, and therefore now he himself, his 800 priests and 
the 1,000,000 Catholics of his archdiocese will “ seri- 
ously, solidly and loyally” stand by the Government. 
Even before the declaration of the existence of a state 
of war Archbishop Moeller had specially recommended 
to his clergy the Ohio Catholic Women’s Association for 
War Relief. “If war should be declared,” he wrote, 
“we are sure that Catholics will conscientiously do their 
duty and never be wanting in patriotism and loyalty dur- 
ing the awful crisis.” Archbishop Prendergast, in turn, 
recalled to his priests the noble and heroic part which 
our fathers in the Faith had taken “in establishing and 
maintaining this home of freedom,” and prayed that we 
too would be as ready as they to stake on the cause 
“our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.” Ina 
discourse on “ Patriotism ” delivered by Archbishop Ire- 
land in his Cathedral at St. Paul, he declared: 

When America sounds its bugle call we are all Americans, 
Americans by birth or Americans by the sacred oath we one 
day pronounced. Years ago we were Irishmen, Germans and 
Frenchmen ; today we are all Americans. Americans we are re- 
solved to be forevermore. The words of St. Paul, “ Let every- 
one be subject to the higher powers,” tell us of our duties to 
our country. Today we defy the men who belie us. 
and challenge them to equal us in sacrifice, to be as quick as 
we are to rally to the voice of the President of the United 


differences of 


States. 

Special prayers and devotions have already been 
ordered in various dioceses, for it is with sad hearts that 
all contemplate the inevitable miseries of war. “ May 
the echoes of our sorrowing hearts ascend to the Sacred 
and Adorable Heart of Jesus,” pleads Archbishop 
Moeller, that it may vouchsafe in its infinite mercy “ to 
reunite all nations in one great Christian brotherhood.” 


The War.—During the week the British have 
achieved very important successes on the Western front. 
Their attack was made in three principal sectors. In the 
most northern of these they took 
Loos, Cité St. Pierre and Liéwin, 
and have entered the outskirts of 
Lens, which is now seriously in danger. In the second 
sector, which extends from Givency-en-Gobelle to Croi- 
silles, they began by storming the western and southern 
slopes of the strong Vimy Ridge; later they carried by 
assault the northern slopes and eventually their offensive 
carried them about two miles and a half beyond the ridge 
and resulted in the capture of Givency-en-Gobelle, Petit 
Vimy and Vimy. This dominating position secured, 
they forced the Germans to retire from the line south of 
the ridge on a front of almost twenty miles. As a conse- 
quence the British occupied Willeral, Bailleul, Fampoux, 
Monchy, Guemappe and Reninel. The third sector is 
further south and runs from Ruyaulcourt to the out- 


skirts of St. Quentin. Here the British took Metz-en- 


Bulletin, April 9, 
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Couture, Gouzeaucourt, Epehy, Lempire, Hargicourt, 
Le Verguier, Gricourt and Fayet. At the last named 
place they are only 400 yards from St. Quentin. 

The French have made important, though less spec- 
tacular gains. They have advanced in the region north- 
east of Soissons, reaching the western edge of the upper 
Coucy Forest and pushing forward beyond the eastern 
edge of the lower portion of the same forest. In Bel- 
gium the Germans have evacuated Dixmude. In 
Mesopotamia the British are still pressing hard on the 
Turks. Near Khanikin they have occupied Kizil Robat, 
and further west, near Deli Abbas, they have taken 
Balad and Herbe. 

On April 8 the Minister of Foreign Affairs at Vienna 
informed Mr. Joseph C. Grew, the American Chargé 
d’Affaires, who has been acting in place of Ambassador 
Penfield, that diplomatic relations had 
been severed between Austria and the 
United States. The information was 
communicated in the following note, signed by Count 
Czernin, the Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs: 


Since the United States of America has declared a state of 
war to exist between it and the Imperial German Government, 
Austria-Hungary, as allies of the German Empire, have decided 
to break off diplomatic relations with the United States, and 
the Imperial and Royal embassy at Washington has been in- 
structed to inform the Department of State to that effect. While 
regretting under these circumstances to see a termination of the 
personal relations which he has had the honor to hold with the 
Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of America, the under- 
signed does not fail to place at the former’s disposal herewith 
the passport for the departure from Austria-Hungary of him- 
self and the other members of the embassy. At the same time 
the undersigned avails himself of the opportunity to renew to 
the Chargé d’Affaires the expression of his most perfect con- 


sideration. 

The next day, April 9, Baron Erich Zwiedinek, the 
Austrian Chargé d’Affaires at Washington informed the 
State Department that he had been instructed by his 
Government to ask for passports for himself and the 
entire Austrian consular force -in this country. The 
Treasury Department at once ordered the seizure of all 
Austrian vessels in American ports. Fourteen ships, ag- 
gregating a tonnage of 67,807 tons, were taken over and 
their crews interned. 

Holland has decided to continue her stand of strict 
neutrality. Spain issued a decree to the same effect, but 
the subsequent sinking of a Spanish ship by a German 
submarine has again thrown the 
country into a_ state of ‘ unrest. 
Sweden has officially informed Am- 
bassador Morris that that country intends to preserve 
the strict neutrality proclaimed at the beginning of the 
war. Of the Latin-American countries, Argentina, while 
not going to the length of breaking relations with Ger- 
many, has abstained from any declaration of neutrality 
and has formally indorsed the principles that led the 
United States to declare war. Germany has demanded 
an explanation of her statement. Costa Rica has sent a 
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similar official indorsement to the United States and has 
declared that she is willing to prove by action the sin- 
cerity of her approval. Chile and Uruguay have declared 
for neutrality. Paraguay has officially voiced her sym- 
pathy with the action of the United States. Peru has 
done nothing except to send a special naval commissioner 
to Washington. Guatemala has proclaimed martial law 
throughout the country and Nicaragua has refrained 
from official action. Mexico while preparing for national 
defense, has signified her intention of not participating in 
the struggle, but has deferred official action until Con- 
gress convenes. 

Brazil and Bolivia have severed diplomatic relations 
with Germany, and Austria with Brazil. It is reported 
that Bulgaria has dismissed the American Minister, but 
the report has not been officially confirmed at Wash- 
ington. 

President Wilson, on April 16, issued a proclamation 
to his fellow-countrymen in which, after touching on the 
nobility of the cause in which we are engaged and the 
efforts which are being made by the 
Administration to prepare the army 
and navy, he pointed out the import- 
ant work to be done far from the scene of conflict. He 
pleaded for cooperation of all the industrial forces of 
the nation, which he called the “ great international, ser- 
vice army.” To the farmers, middlemen and railroad- 
men in particular he made an earnest appeal for unified 
efforts to obtain the highest possible efficiency in the pro- 
duction and transportation of supplies, and to all the 
people he recommended the practice of strict economy. 

The Government is making far-reaching and 
thorough preparations for war. Profiting by the ex- 
perience of the European nations, the United States has 

appointed through the Council of 

7 tng National Defense, a general muni- 

7 tions board, at the head of which is 

Mr. Frank A. Scott, a munitions expert. Associated with 

him are other civilians, and representatives of both army 

and navy. The board is similar in scope to the office of 

Minister of Munitions in Europe, but must submit con- 

tracts for final approbation to the Board of National De- 
fense. 

A railroad war board has also been appointed to facili- 
tate the transportation of troops and supplies during the 
duration of the war. The railroads have pledged them- 
selves “to coordinate their operations in a continental 
railway system, merging during such period all their 
merely individual and competitive activities in the effort 
to produce a maximum of national transportation effici- 
ency.” The board which is called the Central Executive 
Committee, and has as chairman Mr. Fairfax Harrison, 
was nominated by the Special Committee on National 
Defense of the American Railway Association. 

The Council of National Defense has also appointed a 
food board to supervise and regulate the production and 
distribution of food supplies. The chairmanship of the 


The President’s 
Proclamation 


board has been accepted by Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, 
head of the American Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium. Both Mr. Hoover and his colleagues, who until 
recently were laboring in Belgium, are. making a 
thorough study of the methods of food regulation now 
in force in Europe. 

Another board, entitled the ‘‘ Committee on Public In- 
formation,” has been named by President Wilson. It 
is composed of Secretaries Lansing, Baker and Daniels; 
Mr. George Creel has accepted the post of civilian chair- 
man and as his task has to direct the execution of its 
orders. The function of the board is to safeguard 
secrets of value to the enemy and to see that the affairs 
of the nation are laid before the people as frankly and 
fully as possible. 

The first step taken by Congress since the severance of 
diplomatic relations towards financing the war was the 
introduction into the House of a bill authorizing the issue 
of bonds to the value of $5,000,000,- 
ooo, and of Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness to the value of $2,000,- 
000,000. The measure was reported favorably by Mr. 
Kitchin, Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
after a unanimous vote by the committee. The bill pro- 
vided that both bonds and certificates should bear interest 
at three and one-half per cent and be convertible into 
higher rates should subsequent issues bear higher rates ; 
and that three-fifths of the bond issue, that is $3,000,- 
000,000, should be used at the discretion of the President 
in the purchase of bonds to be issued by unnamed foreign 
governments. The only serious opposition to the bill was 
caused by the vagueness of the term “unnamed foreign 
governments.” This was amended, after a conference 
between Secretary McAdoo and Representative Lenroot, 
so as to designate foreign governments which are now or 
in the future shall be at war with enemies of the United 
States. 

As so amended, the bill, with several other minor modi- 
fications, was passed without a dissenting voice by a vote 
of 389. Prior to the announcement of the vote the two 
leaders in the House announced that all the absent mem- 
bers would have voted for the measure had they been 
able to attend. On final approval, the bill will put into 
the hands of the President power which will enable his 
representatives to exert very strong influence in the war 
council, soon to take place at Washington, at which com- 
missions from Great Britain and France, headed by Mr. 
Balfour and M. Viviani respectively, will confer with a 
commission from the United States. 

An official statement published at Washigton states 
that German submarines had sunk 686 neutral vessels 
from the beginning of the war up to April 3; seventy- 
nine other neutral vessels were at- 
tacked but succeeded in escaping. 
Che heaviest losses were sustained by 
Norway with a total of 410 ships sunk and 312 lives lost. 
The United States lost 19 ships and about 250 lives. To 
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safeguard American shipping, the President has issued 
stringent harbor regulations for all the ports under the 


American flag. 


Russia.—The revolution is still progressing quietly. 
The deposed Czar and his wife who are prisoners in the 
palace of Tsarskoe-Selo, have been isolated, all their at- 
tendants being incarcerated  else- 
where. Religious liberty has been 
granted by the Provisional Govern- 
Thousands of political exiles are returning by 


The Progress of 


Freedom 


ment. 
sledge from the mines and convict-settlements of 
Siberia. Five days after the triumph of the revolution 


6,000 exiles entered Irkutsk, and there are said to be 
100,000 Russians in Siberia whom the amnesty decree 
of the Provisional Government has set at liberty. A 
delegation from the army at the front was introduced to 
the Duma on April 6 and expressed regret that a resolu- 
tian offered by the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council is 
causing misunderstandings in the army. “We have 
recognized the Provisional Government,” they pro- 
tested, “ and sworn allegiance to it and in the domain of 
reform it is our duty to be guided by it alone and regard 
the orders, laws and decisions emanating from it as the 
only official ones.” 

Dispatches from Petrograd dated April 14 announced 
that “ Present tendencies of public opinion in Petrograd, 
Moscow and the Russian provinces clearly point to the 
probable establishment of a Russian 
republic. Pending the convocation 
of a constitutional assembly the posi- 
Provisional Government is noncommittal.”’ 


Republic or 
Vonarchy? 


tion of the 
Sut earlier advices reported that outside the capital a 
monarchical form of government is believed to be the 
only kind that would be successful in Russia. Just now 
four institutions are exercising partly legislative, partly 
executive powers in the country, namely: the Provisional 
Government, the Executive Committee of the Duma, the 
Military Commission and the Committee of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates. The latter body is made up 
largely of radical Socialists who tried, without success, 
to secure control by violence of the Duma and the Pro- 
visional The Constitutional Democratic 
party, which favors a republic, recently adopted a reso- 
lution urging the establishment of a parliamentary form 
of government, and that all land should be handed over 


Government. 


to the working classes. 
Premier Lvoff, President of the Council, has issued a 
proclamation declaring that: 


Free Russia does not aim at the domination of other nations, 
at depriving them of their national patrimony, or at occupying 
by force foreign territories, but that its object is to establish 
a durable peace on the rights of nations to decide their own 
The Provisional Government feels that it has no 
The state is in danger, and it is neces- 
The old régime 


destiny. 
right to hide the truth. 
sary to employ all our powers to save it. 


left Russia in a sadly disorganized condition, especially in the 
matter of finance, food supply, transport, and munitions. 


“The Party of the Fatherland and the Army ” which 
includes most of the Petrograd garrison, has passed a 
resolution urging “ the continuance of the war to a vic- 
torious conclusion, namely, a peace restoring the ancient 
frontiers of Russia and free Poland, including the Ger- 
man and Russian territory.” In reply to the question 
“How can America help Russia most in the present 
crisis?” the Premier is reported to have answered: 

It is not men that Russia needs, but the means of keeping her 
armies at the front and in proper fighting trim, under efficient 
transport managers. We need railroad locomotives, cars, and 
tracks, for example, as much as ammunition. We need rail- 
road experts to deliver ammunition promptly at required points 
as much as we do artillery. We need American equipment 
under the direction of quick American methods. 

Apropos of the United States’ entrance into the war, 
Premier Lvoff sent to the American people a message in 
which he said: 

The news of the entry of the United States into the war, in 
defense of principles common to all free peoples, was received 
by me personally and by the Russian nation with the liveliest 
satisfaction, pride, and hope. We interpret it as foreshadowing 
full and solid action with the Allies and as removing the last 
doubts as to victory. It is impossible to exaggerate its impor- 
tance, either from the military or political standpoint. Con- 
sidered from the military standpoint, I am convinced that it 
will materially hasten the final triumph of the Allies; from a 
political standpoint it guarantees a satisfactory and lasting 
solution of the world problems which will arise for settlement 
when the hour of peace negotiations strikes. Its moral signi- 
ficance is tremendous. Coming after the magic transformation 
of Russia from an Asiatic despotism to an ultra-progressive 
democracy, it emphasizes the already observed fact that all the 
world’s great free nations feel and think in common on inter- 
national problems. 


He regards America’s appearance as the latest “ cham- 
pion of the world’s liberties ” to be a “ potent pledge ” of 
Russia’s “ complete regeneration.” 


Spain.—Vigorous measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment have checked the recent agitation which, accord- 
ing to some reports, had assumed a revolutionary aspect. 
Premier Romanones, however, in a 
formal statement, has declared that 
the Government refused to treat the 
movement as revolutionary. 

The troubles were based on a manifesto signed by 
twenty-six heads of labor organizations. The manifesto 
recited the grievances of the workmen, attacked the 
present form of government- and announced that a 
general strike would be called. The demand for a 
change in the form of government was regarded as mcre 
serious than the threat of a strike, owing to the unrest 
that followed upon the upheaval in Russia, and the Guv- 
ernment decided upon drastic measures. Sixteen of the 
leaders who signed the manifesto were arrested, and 
charged with seditious utterances. The labor exchanges 
in Madrid and the provinces were closed, and a royal 
decree was issued virtually placing the country under 
martial law, thus nullifying the movement. 


Outbreak 
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The East Judges the West 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


S is so often the case, it seems very probable that 
A the poetry of the Indian poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, which has been most popular, especially 
with our people, has been perhaps least worthy of him. 
Western readers of relaxed fiber themselves have grasped 
eagerly at some of the Orientalism of the Eastern poet so 
susceptible of varied interpretations. And from the poems 
they have taken what would apparently justify their 
own complacent feelings toward the duties and respon- 
sibilities of life. Despite this there seems no doubt that 
the Indian poet, whom his compatriots look upon as 
their highest intellectual representative, can both think 
unerringly on difficult problems and express the thoughts 
that come to him with a vigor and precision that leave no 
doubt of his meaning. 

Since the war he has been visiting the West and has 
been deeply impressed by the cataclysm that bids fair 
to ruin our civilization. With poetic insight, he has 
formulated his conclusions about the actual significance 
of the great Occidental conflict in very striking terms. 
After reading some of these expressions it is much 
easier to understand why he was given the Nobel Prize 
for literature a few years ago. Manifestly it was not 
merely because the committee of award, unable to find 
a really great literary man in Europe, turned with relief 
to India to crown the one prominent writer of poetry 
there who was known beyond the bounds of his country. 

Some recent writing of Tagore shows clearly that it 
was no mere chance that sent the Nobel Prize to India. 
He can see the meaning below the surface of things much 
more clearly than most of our Western philosophers and 
poets. 

In the current Atlantic Monthly he calls attention to 
the fact that this war should show the people of the 
world that “ Europe owes all her greatness in humanity 
to that period of discipline, the discipline of the man in 
his human integrity,” which constituted so important a 
feature of life during the time so often contemptuously 
referred to as the Middle Ages. Tagore formulated 
what so many in the West have failed to grasp, the fact 
that “‘ In your medieval age in Europe the simple and the 
natural man with all his violent passions and desires was 
engaged in trying to find out a reconciliation in the con- 
flict between. the flesh and the spirit. All through the 
turbulent career of her vigorous youth the temporal 
and the spiritual forces both acted strongly upon her 
nature and were molding it into completeness of moral 
personality.” 

The Oriental poet has naturally nothing but the bit- 
terest condemnation for that desperate struggle for ex- 
istence, supposed to be the last word of science, which 


has characterized European life during recent genera- 
tions. The ruthless barbarism on account of which small 
defenseless nations have had to suffer the severest trials 
and hardships at the hands of the larger nations, is the 
special subject of Tagore’s deprecation. Above all he 
desires to know why a nation must organize all ite 
material resources in order to be ready to resist the 
aggression of a stronger, yet civilized, nation. He writes: 


But you say, “ That does not matter. The.unfit must go to the 
wall—they shall die; and this is science.” 

Now, for the sake of your own salvation, I say, they shall 
live; and this is truth. It is extremely bold of me to say so, 
but I assert that man’s world is a moral world, not because we 
blindly agree to believe it, but because it is so in truth which 
would be dangerous for us to ignore. And this moral nature 
of man cannot be divided into convenient compartments for its 
You cannot accept it for home consumption and 


preservation. 
ignore it abroad. 

He recognizes very clearly the root-cause of the 
present gigantic struggle in Europe and, while he does 
not mention Christianity, he makes it clear that neglect 
of moral forces which ultimately depend upon Chris- 
tianity is the cause of our present difficulty. Above all 
he deprecates the hoarding of wealth which is now feed- 
ing the fires that are consuming the world. We were 
very proud of all that wealth. There were some who 
thought it a very special blessing of God. Some Catholics 
have even thought that they should defend Catholicism 
against the aspersion presumedly cast on the Church by 
the fact that the Protestant nations in Europe were, as a 
rule, much richer than the Catholic nations. It was as if 
the Lord had said in Scriptures, “ For money is the 
greatest blessing of all and lo, I will bestow it on those 
whom I love and who do My will.” Rabindranath 
Tagore, however, has something very different to say, 
for he remarks: 


Has not this truth already come home to you now, when this 
cruel war has driven its claws into the vitals of Europe, when 
her hoard of wealth is bursting into smoke and her humanity is 
shattered into bits on-her battlefields? You ask in amazement 
what she has done to deserve this? The answer is, that the 
West has been systematically petrifying her moral nature in 
order to lay a solid foundation for her gigantic abstractions of 
efficiency. She has all along been starving the life of the per- 
sonal man into that of the professional. 

The Indian poet measures the complacent optimism 
of our civilization with fine appreciation of its real 
significance. The “disharmonies oi life” is a term 
Metchnikoff made familiar, mainly in relation to man’s 
body and its health. The Oriental scholar calls attention 
to the fact that disharmonies between man’s body and 
soul are still more important, though we have lost sight 


of them. He declares: 
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Of this present disharmony in man’s nature the West seems to 
have been blissfully unconscious. The enormity of its material 
success has diverted all its attention toward self-congratulation 
on its bulk. The optimism of its logic goes on basing the calcu- 
lations of its good fortune upon the indefinite prolongation of 
its railway lines toward eternity. It is superficial enough to 
think that all tomorrows are merely todays with the repeated 
additions of twenty-four hours. It has no fear of the chasm, 
which is opening wider every day, between man’s overgrowing 
storehouses and the emptiness of his hungry humanity. 


Perhaps in the light of these judgments from afar, 
almost beyond the din of battle and the smoke of con- 
flict, the meaning of the great war, the greatest war of 
human history, may become more clear. At about the 
middle of the Civil War, Lincoln said: “ Perhaps in the 
order of Providence this great war will not end until for 
every drop of negro blood shed by the lash a drop of 


free white blood shall be shed in compensation.” Pre- 
ceding American generations had allowed a great social’ 
wrong to go on and the social order had to be vindicated. 
Does the violated social order require another vindica- 
tion, and can the moral order be reinstated only after 
severe trials have restablished its significance? Might 
one venture to say that perhaps this war will not end 
until for every dollar made at the expense of the moral 
order two shall have been spent on war costs? Do we 
need for this the discipline so characteristic of the 
medieval period, the discipline of the whole man, body 
and soul, such as comes in war-time? Will the war 
be after all a blessing in disguise, one of “the happy 
faults” that Providence takes advantage of to give a 
series of generations a new impulse to a higher and 
better life? 


A League to Enforce Peace 


Cuarves G. Fenwick, Pu.D. 


upon the theory that the States of the world 

are a group of sovereign and independent units, 
equal in respect to legal rights and free of control in the 
determination of their domestic and foreign policies. 
This theory, of course, does not conform to the facts on 
all points, just as the abstract principle of an individual’s 
personal liberty of action is seriously qualified by the 
circumstances and conditions under which he lives. 

In the absence of any higher power exercising au- 
thority over the nations a State is in theory, true or 
false, free to be the arbiter of its own disputes with 
other States, free to pursue its own aims without con- 
sultation of’its neighbor’s interests, free indeed to break 
its engagements and to override the rights of another 
State when that State is physically unable to resist, free 
to go to war for the enforcement of its rights and the 
redress of its wrongs. But in fact a State cannot as a 
rule do such things. It lives in a world where it can- 
not safely play the outlaw without alienating the sym- 
pathies of other nations and possibly ranging them on 
the side of the special victim of its unlawful conduct. 
Thus while there is no supra-national power to control a 
State’s action, there is what may be at times an equally 
effective sanction of good conduct in the possible co- 
operation of a number of nations against it. This is a 
material fact of great significance in a world where the 
strength of the leading nations is about evenly balanced. 
In consequence, international law has always had some 
measure of effective sanction in the public opinion of 
the civilized world. 

But this public opinion has worked with great un- 
evenness, at times exercising a controlling influence to 
restrain a nation from illegal acts, at other times scarcely 
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able to make itself felt, and again collapsing completely, 
as at the beginning of the present war. 

Something more is needed, therefore, than the mere 
unorganized public opinion of the nations to secure an 
effective sanction for the observance of international 
law. There must be some co-ordinated action on the 
part of the great body of nations to restrain an indi- 
vidual offender against the law. There is need of a 
federation of all civilized States for the common pur- 
pose of securing the peace of the world. Such a federa- 
tion would, of course, differ radically from the world- 
empire which was the ideal of the thirteenth century. 
It would be a group of sovereign States united together 
for a common interest and constituting by the fact of 
their union a higher authority and power than any of 
them individually possesses; it would not involve their 
submission to any external authority or any loss of their 
individual control over their domestic affairs; it would 
be a union of equals. 

It is not the first time in history that a federation of 
nations has been cor: *mplated as the basis of interna- 
tional peace. As earl, as 1623 Emeric Crucé proposed 
that differences between nations should be settled by an 
international council sitting at Venice and acting, as it 
were, as a. guarantor of peace. In 1693 William Penn 
proposed the establishment of a European parliament 
which should compel the submission of outstanding dis- 
putes and enforce obedience to the decisions rendered. 
In 1713 the Abbé St. Pierre proposed a modification of 
an earlier peace project of Henry IV of France. Simi- 
lar projects were put forward by Rousseau, Franklin, 
Kant, Bentham, and other statesmen and men of letters, 
not to mention the appeals of successive popes for a 
peace based upon greater Christian unity. 
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A more definite step towards international organiza- 
tion seemed to be taken in the gathering of the two 
Hague Conferences. The call for the first Conference, 
issued by the Czar of Russia in 1898, voiced a desire for 
“the maintenance of the general peace and a possible 
reduction of the excessive armaments which were bur- 
dening all nations.” But the Conference of 1899 could 
do no more than adopt an elaborate arbitral procedure 
of a purely voluntary character. An effort was made 
by Russia to secure the adoption of a provision for 
obligatory arbitration within a limited field, but the 
opposition of Germany defeated the project. Again in 
1907 at the second Hague Conference obligatory arbi- 
tration was urged by the American and British delega- 
tions, but again it was defeated by the opposition of two 
of the Great Powers, although the vote stood thirty-two 
to nine in favor of it. At neither conference, however, 
was there any intention on the part of the nations to 
impose upon themselves anything more than a moral 
obligation to submit their disputes to arbitration, and 
this moral obligation, although not in the solemn form 
of a contract, existed of course independently of a de- 
liberate affirmation of it. 

The present war by its very magnitude and by the 
almost irresistible manner in which it has drawn one 
nation after another into the conflict has made the need 
of international reorganization more urgent than ever. 
What was ridiculed three years ago as the idealism of 
the pacifist is now discussed by sober statesmen as a 
definite possibility. To take as an instance the most 
widely known of the many proposals now offered on all 
sides for the reconstruction of international relations, 
there was formed in Philadelphia on June 17, 1915, the 
League to Enforce Peace. The League proposes that 
all disputes arising between nations shall be submitted to 
a judicial tribunal or to a council of conciliation, accord- 
ing to their character; and in order to secure such sub- 
mission the signatory powers are to agree to use jointly 
their economic and military forces against any one of 
their number that goes to war against another of the 
signatories without first submitting its case according to 
the agreement. Nothing is said about the method of 
enforcing the award of the court or the recommendation 
of the council, and it appears to be felt that public 
opinion can be counted upon in most cases to accomplish 
that end. 

Doubtless the program of the League is no more than 
a tentative one subject to such amendments as further 
discussion will show desirable. It is, as it were, a work- 
ing basis for the propaganda of an ideal, not a final and 
definitive rule of proceeding, as some of its critics would 
seem to think. The functions to be exercised by the 
international court are analogous to those of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, except in so far as 
in the latter case the executive power of the Govern- 
ment not only compels submission of the dispute to the 
Court but obedience to its award. The international 


court will hear all cases which are justiciable in charac- 
ter, that is, cases such as boundary disputes and dis- 
putes relating to the interpretation of treaties, to which 
the established principles of law and equity can be ap- 
plied. On the other hand questions of a political char- 
acter, such as the conflict of commercial policies or the 
exclusion of certain aliens from citizenship, for which 
no fixed law has as yet been developed, will be brought 
before the council of conciliation for hearing, con- 
sideration, and recommendation. 

The establishment of a league of peace is, it is to be 
noted, a political problem entirely distinct from the 
moral problem which relates to the possibility of attain- 
ing that greater self-restraint on the part of nations 
which is needed to bring about an adjustment of na- 
tional aspirations and conflicting policies. It bears the 
same relation to the morality of nations that the ju- 
dicial organization of the State itself bears to the 
private morality of individvals. In other words, the po- 
litical organization assumes the moral law as a neces- 
sary postulate without which it could not hope to be 
effective. A league of peace is not, therefore, an at- 
tempt to replace the principles of justice between na- 
tions by an international armed force capable of tyran- 
nizing over the small States. Rather it rests upon co- 
operation to promote justice as the very condition of its 
existence, for lacking that basis it is inevitable that fac- 
tions would spring up within the league, and we should 
have over again Alliance set against Entente, as at the 
outbreak of the present war. 


The Origin of Human Life 
AusTIN O’MALtey, M.D. 


R. MUTTKOWSKI, Instructor in Zoology in the 
University of Missouri, offered in AMERICA, 
March 24, a differentiation theory as to the time and 
stage in the development of the human embryo when 
the soul is infused. He is inclined to the opinion that the 
soul is not present in the primordial cell, as I said, but 
comes in when the embryo has arrived at “ about the 
morula stage.” The morula, morum, a mulberry, from 
the appearance, is a clump of cells within the somewhat 
expanded wall of the fecundated ovum. No embryologist 
has yet seen a human ovum in the morula stage; the 
earliest human embryo observed was found by Teacher 
and Bryce in 1908, and it was twelve days old; it was 
nearly the size of the lower case m in this type, and it was 
in the fifth stage of development. The morula is the first 
stage. Dr. Muttkowski, then, would have the human soul 
infused at about the third day of gestation; I think it is 
infused within three hours after the germ nuclei unite 
reasoning by analogy, so far as the three hours are con- 
cerned, from the beginning of the process of segmentation 
as observed in lower mammals. Dr. Muttkowski’s argu- 
ment is erroneous in its biological data and its philosoph- 
ical deductions. 
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His argument begins with the statement that he thinks 
one of the most difficult problems in biology is the defini- 
tion of an individual. He cites the example of the shaken 
or cut sea-urchin embryo, the separated cells of which 
develop into “ complete ” adults, and thus a fertilized egg 
is potentially many individuals. He says “this experi- 
ment may be continued until the 64-cell stage of the 
embryo, I believe.” A like result, he says, is obtained if a 
starfish, an echinoderm like the sea-urchin, is cut into 
pieces containing part of the central disc. Again, if an 
ascidian, a very low-grade, almost microscopic, form of 
animal life, is divided through the gill sac, the pieces 
“ erow into individuals.”” A somewhat similar result is 
possible if we separate the two cells of a frog embryo in 
the two-cell stage. In the armadillo a single egg divides 
into four at the blastula stage, just beyond the morula 
stage, and becomes four armadillos. 

Professon Conklin of Princeton University, one of the 
greatest living authorities in biology, said in a letter to me: 
“ The germ cells are alive just as certainly as is the em- 
bryo or the adult into which they develop. Differentia- 
tion does not begin at the morula stage, but at the first 
cleavage of the egg, and indeed some differentiations, such 
as polarity and symmetry, appear before the fertilization 
of the egg. It is now well-known to all embryoiogists that 
the capacity of the fragments of the sea-urchin egg to 
give rise to whole larvae is due to the power of regenera- 
tion in that -animal, and is wholly comparable to the 
capacity of a hydra or a plannarian to regenerate the 
entire organism from a fragment of an adult body.” The 
cut ascidian restores its parts, technically, ‘ regenerates,” 
just as the hydra, plannarian, or sea-urchin does. Dr. 
Muttkowski says that if we destroy one of the two cells 
of a frog embryo in the two-cell stage, the resulting tad- 
pole is half the normal size, and if the dead cell is com- 
pletely removed, a whole frog results. This is not true 
unless inversion is done after the cell has been destroyed 
or shaken off. The position of the blastomeres is most 
important in development. The notion that we can get 
“64 complete adults from the 64-cell stage” of a sea- 
urchin is now disproved and obsolete, and that error was 
based upon incorrect observations taken in earlier work. 
Driesch himself, whom Dr. Muttkowski quotes, Morgan, 
and others have demonstrated that you cannot get a 
whole larva from an isolated cell later than the four-cell 
stage, and that is before the morula is formed at all. The 
basic biologic postulate of Dr. Muttkowski’s argument is 
therefore false. 

It is true that if the embryos below the four-cell stage 
of certain very low forms of animal life are divided, two 
or three dwarfed animals may result, provided proper in- 
version is done; but this is all irrelevant to the question at 
issue, and that from a psychological point of view. What 
Dr. Muttkowski draws attention to is the well-known fact 
that the vital principle in the lower animals is toto coelo 
different from the vital principle in man. The vital prin- 
ciple of the former is not a spiritual substantial principle 


as the human soul is. The vital principle of a brute is a 
substantial form, not accidental; it exists immersed in 
matter in the organic body, and is distinguishable from 
the matter of that body, but not completely and perfectly 
distinguishable as the human soul is. The brute’s vital 
principle is simple, otherwise the brute could not perceive 
anything, and that principle together with the animal 
organism makes up one essence, but there are various 
kinds of simplicity. Simplicity may be negative or posi- 
tive, entitative, natural, perfect or imperfect. A nega- 
tively simple thing cannot be divided in itself, but it can 
be divided with the matter in which it exists. A posi- 
tively simple thing is either absolutely indivisible, or it is 
divisible in ratio to the degree of positive simplicity it 
possesses. That, however, which is entitatively simple, 
as is the human soul, is absolutely indivisible, because it 
has no parts; hence it is not divided even at somatic 
death. A naturally simple thing, as the vital principal of 
the higher orders of brutes, is indivisible solely because 
division destroys it. Imperfect simplicity, on the other 
hand, is found in low orders of life like plants, sea- 
urchins, starfishes, and so on, and division up to a certain 
degree is possible. [Cf. St. Thomas’s “ Commentary on 
Aristotle,” I, 2, De Anima, lect. 4; and I, dist. viii, Q. 5, 
a. 3, ad 2.} One then may make slips of a starfish as a 
gardener does of certain plants, and the starfish or sea- 
urchin may thus, from one point of view, be potentially 
multiplex, although it merely restores itself; but all this 
has no more connection with the argument for the advent 
of the human soul than with the nebular hypothesis. 

A human vital principle is never potentially multiplex, 
but Dr. Muttkowski thinks it is up to the morula stage 
because sea-urchins and similar low grades of animal life 
are potentially multiplex up to the morula stage, although 
as a matter of fact they are not, and because the human 
embryo is thus potentially multiplex, although it is not, 
we must wait until it is fixed in individuality before the 
infusion of the human soul. That is, the human embryo 
is some kind of unclassified animal before the morula 
stage, and then the tardily incoming human soul turns it 
into a human being. The human soul thus becomes ‘an 
efficient cause although we know the human soul is a 
formal cause. 

Secondly, Dr. Muttkowski takes the example of the so- 
called identical or unioval twins. He says: “ The suppo- 
sition is that, as in the case of the sea-urchin embryo, the 
two cells of the two-cell stage failed to adhere to each 
other, with the result that each cell being equipotential, a 
complete embryo and later adult was formed from each 
cell.” He further acknowledges that this supposition is 
“not capable of demonstration or experimental proof,” 
but stands wholly on analogy with sea-urchins and similar 
low forms of animal life. Three paragraphs farther on 
he progresses so far that he accepts this analogy as an 
actual fact, and reasons from that gratuitous assumption. 

In the first place the sea-urchin’s cells are divisible only 
by artificial violence in the laboratory, which cannot 














occur in the human being, therefore I deny the whole sup- 
position. Again, this absolutely theoretic and unproved 
assumption is only one guess at the origin of identical 
twins. Another theory is that two distinct ova have been 
fecundated. A third theory is that both these assump- 
tions are false and that identical twins grow from a 
double-yolked single egg, as we get at times two chickens 
from a double-yolked hen egg. This last theory has the 
merit of some proof because double-yolked human ova 
have been actually seen by Kolliker, Stéckel, and Von 
Franque. Because twins at times resemble each other 
very closely in physical appearance, someone, to explain 
this accidental resemblance, suggested without any proof 
that they are the product of one split ovum. Any theory 
among a certain class of physical scientists repeated often 
enough with assurance becomes fact; witness the various 
evolution myths. Dr. Muttkowski himself passes from 
conjectured theory to accepted fact in the unioval twin 
matter in three short paragraphs. I deny that any pair of 
so-called identical human twins ever came from a single 
ovum with one germinal spot. This guess is as ground- 
less as Weismann’s childish fairy story about ids, deter- 
minants and biophors ; moreover, it is in conflict with the 
notion of the nature of the human soul, a fundamental 
principle of Catholic philosophy. 

In disputing any question there are two methods of 
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dealing with the adversary. One is the honest, scholarly 
method. It states the opponent’s argument, grants what 
cannot be refuted, and rejects what is erroneous. The 
second method is, first, to ignore the whole argument of 
the adversary, no matter how solid it may be, and to deny 
the conclusions although these conclusions are strictly 
logical ; and secondly, to fill up space thereafter with men 
of straw, new irrelevant matter, foolish remarks about 
the flatness of the earth, St. Thomas’s knowledge of 
Greek arguments he never heard of, et id genus omne. 
This is the method of men trying for points in a boxing 
match, not of seekers for truth. Because this second 
method has been used against me I am forced to repeat 
ad nauseam the outline of the original argument. The 
living zygote is certainly the first stage of the human 
embryo; in its cytoplasm and nucleus it has ample organ- 
ism for carrying on vital metabolism; it receives and 
assimilates food, it carries in its chromosomes the heredity 
of the ages, the physical visitations of God unto the third 
and fourth generation, the material part of a Shake- 
speare, a St. Thomas, a St. Augustine; it is therefore fit 
for the reception of the human soul; it therefore at once 
receives the soul because God does nothing in vain, and 
the interpolation of inferior vital forms is a vain work. 
Why, then, bring in this morula affair, which is even bad 
biology? 


Mr. Stuntz and “Cardinal” Liguort 


Ricuarp H. Trerney, S.J. 


R. STUNTZ is a Methodist Bishop of queer 
M tendencies and queerer actions. His see is 
South America, a tight little continent with an 
area of only 7,570,015 square miles and a sparse popula- 
tion of 55,779,000 people. Over this insignificant place 
the Bishop, clad much like a Romish priest, holds 
spiritual sway. Its mountains and valleys, its capes and 
islands, its lakes and rivers, including the “ River of 
Doubt,” have felt the inspiration of his presence, even 
though his Papal clothes, worn only in South America, 
sit upon him uncomfortably, as if he realized they had 
been diverted from the holy office of clothing a good 
Papist. 

Mr. Stuntz’s task is prodigious, but he is equal to it. 
He had not been in his see long, before he knew about 
everything and everybody there. His knowledge covered 
the widest possible range, but, as was to be expected 
from a man of his position and attainments, he special- 
ized in Romish scandals. And, true to his obligation 
of breaking the Bread of Life to the hungry, he spread 
the glad word far and wide. Of course his zeal in- 
volved him in difficulties. But what are difficulties to a 
man of his versatile genius? 





Not long since he characterized Fray Alocho, of 
Buenos Aires, as a “ weekly comic paper like the Asino 
of Rome... maintained partly for the purpose of 
ridiculing friars, priests and the Catholic faith in 
general. This paper,” declared Stuntz, “is hostile to 
Christianity, as it is represented by the Roman Church. 

Its cartoons are leveled at immoral and medieval 
priestly leadership.” These perfectly plain words of 
the near-ecumenical prelate were read by one of his 
strayed and erring diocesans, Mr. C. Puig Corradino, 
advertising manager of Fray Mocho. The effect was 
instantaneous, an indignant letter to America, denying 
every one of Mr. Stuntz’s assertions. ‘We can 
categorically state,” wrote the offended manager, “ that 
the pages of Fray Mocho have never contained an at- 
tack direct or indirect against Catholicism or against 
the clergy.” As if this were not enough, another corre- 
spondent took up his flaming pen and declared that “ It 
is singularly unfair to compare Fray Mocho with 
L’Asino of Rome. The comparison is as unjust as if 
your Saturday Evening Post were compared with the 
Menace. Under separate gover I am sending you 
a copy of the current issue, and I am sure that you will 
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find nothing in its pages derogatory to Catholicism.” 
And the Bishop was silent, until the General Confer- 
ence, if that name be correct, held at Saratoga, last 
summer. Then he opened his mouth, not to explain 
how he made so strange a mistake about Fray Mocho, 
but to tell his audience a most amazing story about a 
Romish bishop who caused thirty stalwart Peruvian 
Protestants, men and women, “to be tied to a rope and 
marched through the streets to the common jail.” 
Charity, no doubt, impelled Mr. Stuntz to omit the 
wicked prelate’s name. As a consequence, he cannot be 
placed, but he must be a real monster with six hoofs 
and three horns. He even perverted the function of a 
rope by tying people to it, not by it. Wretched man! 

But, despite appearance to the contrary, let no one 
think that the Bishop of all South America is not an 
exact scholar, profound in thought and careful in state- 


ment. In the first place his name is Homer, and in the 
second place he writes text-books for missionary 
schools. What better recommendations could he have? 


Poetry, eloquence, truth, scholarship, sanctity are con- 
noted by the name and work. 


Providentially or otherwise this work imposed upon 


him the unpleasant task of exposing the corruptions of 
Rome. How well fitted he is for the office is clear 
from the already quoted examples of his transparent 
probity. No Romanist but may profit by his scholar- 
ship and truthfulness. His latest book, “‘ South Amer- 
ican Neighbors ” illustrates his temper and methods al- 
most as well as his words about Fray Mocho. An ex- 
ample in point is contained in the chapter on the 
“ Evangelical Message and Method.” Therein the 
scholarly, sanctified author tells his readers that “ the 
doctrine of the double sense” is one of the Roman 
errors that zealous Protestant missionaries will have 
to combat successfully before they can bring Latin 
Americans to a proper realization of “the seriousness 
of sin in the sight of God.” Lofty words these! 
What follows? Would you believe it? “Cardinal” 
S. Alfonso Maria de Liguori, friend of Robert E. 
Speer, of 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Once again the Cardinal is trotted in, this time 
rather cleverly, for Mr. Stuntz is a bishop, Robert 
E. Speer is not. The stage is set, the curtain is rung 
up and the villainous Count Guido Franceschini, a 
character from the “ Ring and the Book,” “ secretary 
to Rome’s most productive plant—a cardinal,” is in- 
troduced by a quotation, just for the sake of preparing 
the way for the next scene, by joining a cardinal with 
a liar and murderer. The next scene is now ready; 
Stuntz appears, leading “ Cardinal ” Liguori, all abashed 
at his wickedness. The degenerate Cardinal is silent, the 
holy Bishop speaks as follows: 


The doctrine of the “double sense.” This is nothing less 
than teaching that deceit is justifiable under certain circum- 
stances. Incredible as it may seem, the religious history of the 
Roman Church has this black mark upon it. Cardinal S. 


Alfonso Maria de Liguori, in his book entitled Moral Theology, 
teaches this perversion of Scriptural truth. He died in 1787. 
In 1803 the Sacred Congregation of Rites declared that “in all 
the writings of Alfonso de Liguori, edited and unedited, there 
was not a word that could be justly found fault with.” Pope 
Pius VII ratified the Decree and made Liguori a saint less 
than thirty years after his death. In his book, chapter IV, page 
160, we read: “If a guest is asked if his dinner is good when 
really it is bad, he may answer that it is good, namely (in an 
aside) for mortification.” Again in chapter 1V, page 172: “If 
a man makes a false promise and swears to it, what sin does 
he commit, and to what is he bound? A man may make 
a false promise with an oath in three ways; 1. Not intending to 
2. Not intending to bind himself. 3. Not intending to 


swear. 
fulfil the promise.” Additional items are not necessary to prove 
this point. 


Here is the whole content of the indictment: A 
proposition that the Roman Church teaches the “double 
sense;” a “proof” which does not touch the propo- 
sition even slantwise, and the assertion that the propo- 
sition is proved. An examination of the passage will 
add to Stuntz’s reputation and to the gayety of the 
nation. In the first place there was no “ Cardinal” 
Liguori; in the second place, if there had been, he 
would not have been the Roman Church; in the 
third place, Pope Pius VII did not make Liguori a 
saint, Gregory XVI canonized him; in the fourth place, 
this event did not happen less than thirty years after 
Liguori’s death: it happened fifty-two years after his 
death. So far Bishop Stuntz is just 100 per cent 
wrong, a fair showing for a scholar of immaculate 
probity. Further, and this is pathetic, the Bishop 
speaks of the Saint’s “ Moral Theology” as one book 
or volume, with one chapter IV and one page 160, 
whereas in reality in all authentic editions, there are 
several fair sized volumes, with many chapters desig- 
nated IV. 

Here again the Bishop is 100 per cent wrong and 
100 per cent devoid of the “double sense,” a tribute 
which I gladly pay, even though he caused me to 
lose time in looking through the several chapters IV 
of the Ratisbon edition of St. Alphonsus, eight 
duodecimo volumes of some 600 pages each. . Some- 
how the search appeared to put the Bishop in the wrong, 
and after much trepidation I decided to cast aside 
episcopal guidance and follow my own knowledge of 
theology. Sure enough, the Bishop was 100 per cent 
wrong again. The passage was in chapter II of volume 
I, under De Juramento. Strangest of all the Saint was 
misquoted. For instance in the original test there is no 
trace of the phrase “in an aside.” That was slipped in 
by the consecrated hand of the Bishop. Thus a point 
was scored by a sleight of finger or brain. A clumsy 
fraud was resorted to in order to picture a sly-faced old 
man clad in scarlet speaking from both ends of his mouth 
at once, consoling his hostess from one end, ridiculing 
her from the other. 

Moreover, in the passage mangled by Mr. Stuntz, 
St. Alphonsus simply records the practice of gentle- 
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men, in every-day life. In other words he approves of 
“Not at home,” “Delighted to see you,” and so on. 
The Bishop of South America reprobates this. He goes 
through life telling his hostesses that their dinners are 
the vilest things he ever attended, that their music is 
excruciating; and when a sinner tells him his tale of 
woe in confidence Mr. Stuntz repeats it to the unfor- 
tunate man’s wife, as soon as she questions him. This 
singular absence of the double sense makes it extremely 
difficult to explain the corruption of St. Liguori’s text 
and the charge against Fray Mocho. 

But a greater difficulty is to come. By suppression 
and distortion of words Mr. Stuntz actually makes St. 
Alphonsus teach that a false oath is entirely legitimate. 
Without a tremor he jots down the Saint’s doctrine as 
follows: ‘A man may make a false promise with an 
oath in three ways: (1) Not intending to swear. (2) 
Not intending to bind himself. (3) Not intending to 
fulfil the promise.” 

Harken to the cry of horror that escapes the lips of 
prospective Methodist missionaries to Latin America: 
they tremble before the abyss of depravity into which 
Romanism has cast a simple people. Latin America 
were lost were it not for guileless, sainted folk like 
Bishop Stuntz. But what does St. Alphonsus say to 
all this? That is the question. In his “ Theologia 
Moralis,” Lib: IV, Tract: II, Cap: Il,, Dub: V, Num: 
172, there occurs this passage, the very one of which 
Mr. Stuntz fell foul. 


Question: What kind of a sin does he commit who makes a 

false promise under oath, and to what is he bound? I distin- 
guish. A'‘man can [potest: not may, mark it, but can, is able 
to] make a false promise under oath in three ways: 1. Without 
the intention to swear. 2. Without the intention to bind him- 
self. 3. Without the intention to fulfil the promise. 1. Now, 
if anyone takes an oath (pronounces an oath) without the in- 
tention of swearing he sins, in accordance with proposition 
twenty-five, condemned by Innocent XI, which declared: “ For 
cause, it is licit to pronounce an oath without the intention to 
swear, whether the affair (involved) be light or grave.” 
(The Saint then discusses the nature of the sin.) 2. If anyone 
takes an oath without the intention of binding himself (by oath), 
but with the intention of fulfilling the promise, he commits a 
mortal sin. 3. Finally, if anyone pronounces an oath without 
the intention of fulfilling-his promise, but with the intention 
of taking an oath and of binding himself, he most certainly 
commits a mortal sin. 


In other words. St. Alphonsus teaches a doctrine 
directly contradictory to that attributed to him by the 
Methodist Bishop. In the very act of pretending to 
exalt the truth outraged by Rome, the Bishop is guilty 
of a gross calumny perpetrated by the suppression of 
an all-important passage—the only passage in which the 
Saint’s opinion is contained—and by a mistranslation 
that is the outcome of evil prepossessions. At the risk 
of repetition I shall restate the case this way. St. 
Alphonsus puts a question about an oath; then, in order 
to answer intelligently, sets down the ways in which it 
is possible to take that oath and finally declares that all 


such oaths are sinful. Mr. Stuntz copies the question 
and then, incredible as it may seem to those who do 
not know him, jots down the possible ways in which 
the oath can, not may, be taken, as the Saint’s answer 
to that question, suppressing altogether the real an- 
swer. That were bad enough, but the Methodist 
Bishop goes further and perverts the text of the portion 
he quotes in order to pretend that he is giving St. 
Alphonsus’s solution. Stuntz makes the Saint approve 
of the oaths, the Saint himself condemns the oaths as 
sinful. Therefore Bishop Stuntz’s achievement consists 
of a proposition and three calumnies. 

The pall of silence may well be thrown over such 
moral perversion, too great for even a_ benighted 
Papist to appreciate, but not too vile to be a trait of 
a Methodist Bishop who prances about the world 
striving to get Romanists to embrace his high standard 
of honor. Simon Magus is not yet dead. St. Alphon- 
sus is dead and he rests in the Bosom of God, a Saint 
glorified in life and death by a holiness beyond the ken 
of his calumniators. 


The Iroquois Village at the Rapids 
Henry J. Swirt, S.J. 


ae are the motives that may draw the traveler from 

the “States” to Montreal, the metropolis of Canada. 
Religion may call him thither on his way to the world-famed 
shrine of St. Anne de Beaupré; business may prompt him to 
display his wares for Montreal’s merchant princes ; and the relax- 
ation of life in the northern wilds may lure him to Montreal on 
his way to the Laurentians. Yea, and erstwhile there were other 
motives, too, but of late years the extradition laws have con- 
spired to keep some men, widely if not altogether favorably 
known, far from Montreal’s American colony. 

But whatever be the motive for the journey, the pilgrim and 
the pleasure-seeker, like the commercial traveler and the lover 
of seclusion, if they enter Montreal by the New York Central 
Railway, note the striking contrast between modern Montreal 
with all that goes to make up a great modern hive of industry, 
and the quiet, almost old-fashioned village of perhaps four 
hundred houses which are grouped on the river bank a short 
distance up-stream from the city. 

The village is Caughnawaga. Its inhabitants are the descend- 
ants of those members of the dread Iroquois confederacy, or Five 
Nations, who were converts to our holy Faith and sought under 
the protection of French guns safety from their pagan tribesmen, 
in the pursuit of the ways of peace and religion. 

Caughnawaga is not of yesterday; it harks back to the time 
when the fleur-de-lis stood for majesty and power, and the 
tricolor was a thing unknown. The present site of the village 
was selected and occupied two full centuries ago, in 1716, namely, 
when the converts chose it after nearly fifty years spent in less 
desirable locations. 

The first Catholic Iroquois to see Montreal, as far as we have 
been able to learn, was an Oneida chief named Peter Tonsaboten, 
who with his wife and five followers visited the city in 1667. It 
was then that the possibility of a reservation or “ reduction” for 
converted Iroquois occurred to Peter Raffeix, a Jesuit mis- 
sionary of the period, and he lost no time in putting his plan into 
execution. Peter and his companions having agreed to settle in 
the projected village, they were sent to the mission of Lorette, 
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further down the river, where all were duly. instructed through 
the medium of the Huron tongue, with which, as a closely related 
language, they were conversant: After sufficient preparation, 
the six converts were solemnly baptized at Quebec by Bishop 
Laval himself. He took the proposed reservation under his 
special protection and dedicated it to his own heavenly patron, 
St. Francis Xavier. The settlement, therefore, began with seven 
Oneidas; but other Iroquois, especially of the Mohawk canton, 
joined them in numbers so considerable, that the Mohawk dialect 
became and yet remains the language of the village. 

The reservation of Caughnawaga consists at present of about 
2,100 people of Indian blood, not one, however, it would seem, 
without some trace of mixture with whites. Far from being of 
the wigwam or tepee style, the houses are substantial structures 
of frame, stone, or brick with here and there a survival of the 
log houses of a former generation. 

Che reservation embraces, roughly speaking, fifty square miles 
of land, much of which is arable; but the Iroquois of Caugh- 
nawaga have seldom met with much success as farmers. It is 
for this reason that the Dominion Government permits them 
to let their fields to white tenants, who, however, are excluded 
by law from acquiring any title to the land. So there is no 
danger of the Indians being robbed. 

Formerly, the chief occupation of the men was to wander 
through the country as peddlers of various gimcracks and curios; 
but of late years they have developed so great a fitness for 
bridge-building that their services are in great demand. When 
a span of the great Quebec bridge buckled and fell a few years 
ago, it carried with it into the depths of the St. Lawrence 
upwards of sixty Iroquois from Caughnawaga. The spell- 
ing “ Caughnawaga,” it may be remarked here, is an English cor- 
ruption of ‘“ Kahnawaka,” which signifies in Mohawk, “at the 
rapids.” The official name of the reservation in the province 
of Quebec is that which it has borne from the days of the French 
domination, namely, Sault St. Louis, or St. Louis Rapids. 

When the village of Caughnawaga was established in 1716 on 
its present site a few miles west of Montreal, a rather formidable 
stone fort was erected by the French authorities. The walls, 
pierced at intervals for the convenience of the musqueteérs, have 
remained intact, though their loftiest purpose for many years 
has been to guard the missioner’s truck-patch against the attacks 
of strolling cows. Within the enclosure there is still the powder 
magazine, its arched roof protected with several feet of earth. 
Venerable lilacs, their stems six inches in diameter, tell how long 
they have flourished above the pit where the gunpowder was 
stored. The missioner’s supply of ice now replaces the gun- 
powder. ‘he missioner’s house, a substantial stone edifice has 
stood as we see it today, since 1716, the year in which it was 
built. 

The church, originally completed in 1719, was enlarged in 1845. 
One of its bells was a gift of King William IV of Great Britain 
and one of its altar-pieces was presented by King Charles X of 
France. 

The high altar with its baldachino, all of elaborately carved 
and gilded wood, where the French crown, the fleur-de-lis and 
the grape are the most conspicuous decorations, was brought from 
France in 1680. At the same time, the mission received from the 
same source a silver ostensorium which has been the only one 
in use from that day to this. Several crucifixes with an ivory 
corpus on an ebony cross also come down from the early days and 
are of very considerable value. For the preservation of these 
and other similar relics as well as the records of the mission, 
the Dominion Government has constructed in the missioner’s 
house a fire-proof vault, of which the missioner is the recognized 
custodian. 

Besides religious objects and the records of the mission, the 
reverend custodian has in his care some truly precious samples 
of Indian skill and art in the shape of richly ornamented moc- 





casins and articles adorned with bead-work in a pleasing variety 
of contrasting figures and colors. Even the alms-basins for the 
offerings of the Faithful at the Sunday Mass are so delicately and 
artistically ornamented with bead-work that, though relatively 
“modern” and “cheap” in comparison with the carefully 
guarded specimens in the vault, they seem little suited to be the 
receptacles of mere vulgar coins of the realm. 

One of the treasures of the collection is a belt of wampum 
about twelve inches wide and four feet long. It is composed 
of white and black beads so arranged and combined in a design 
as to be a lasting memorial, or rather a mnemonic chart, of the 
harangue which was made when the visitors presented the belt. 
Intrinsically, the material of the belt is worth little; but, as each 
head was laboriously and painfully shaped and pierced by hand 
with the aid of crude tools, the belt represents an immense 
amount of time and labor. 

The mission church is hardly large enough to meet the wants 
of the Indian congregation. Then there are their tenants, the 
French Canadian farmers, and to these must be added the white 
baker and the white blacksmith; for the Iroquois do not take 
kindly to the oven or to the forge. Chairs, therefore, are placed 
in the aisles for the accommodation of those who are on the 
reservation through sufferance, but the pews are for the Indians 
and their families. 

On the epistle side of the sacred edifice, there is a life-size 
crucifix. It was presented by a wife and mother whose husband 
was one of the victims of the first Quebec bridge disaster. When 
the span which was being hoisted collapsed and fell, there were 
fewer fatalities. We may never know the “ true inwardness” of 
either mishap, but there are vague whisperings to the effect that 
an auxiliary casting was imperfect, but that, as all seemed to 
be going very well, the two companies of men engaged in hoisting 
the immense mass of metal began to vie with each other in 
speed. Thus the span became tilted and collapse followed. 
Ouien sabe? 

From the early days of the mission, the feast of St. Francis 
Xavier has been observed as a holyday of obligation on the 
reservation. When the Indians worked for themselves at their 
own trades or occupations they couid easily keep the holyday, 
which was the occasion for an elaborate church function and an 
imposing procession with a great display of feathers and other 
Indian finery; but so many of the men are now employed else- 
where that the patronal feast cannot be solemnized as of old. An 
‘official pronouncement on what is to be done in the present 
circumstances may have been communicated already to the dusky 
clients of the Apostle of the Indies. 

The usual sodalities and church societies are found at Caugh- 
nawaga. With one exception, they are like those in any well 
organized parish, but the exception is so striking that it merits 
a few words. Who has not heard, now and then, from a boy 
who is just “ blossoming out” into long “ unmentionables” that 
he is “ too big”’ to serve on the altar? Such boys should attend 
the Sunday High Mass at Caughnawaga, for there the first 
master of ceremonies is a spry and supple youth of some sixty- 
five summers and his assistant is a boy of fifty or thereabouts. 
Both sit in their stalls as decorous and attentive as prelates. It 
is the third master of ceremonies who really assists the priest 
and directs the acolytes. It happens that the third master of 
ceremonies has a twelve-year-old son among the more youth- 
ful servers. 

In matters of domestic economy, the Iroquois have adapted 
themselves to the ways of the paleface. Their dress is that of 
their white brothers and sisters; of their house furniture, even 
including player-pianos and gramophones, the same is to be said; 
in their kitchens, but one strictly Indian dish remains, and this 
makes its appearance on Sundays and other special occasions. 
It is composed of maize brayed in a wooden mortar by means of 
a wooden pestle and cooked until it is of the consistency of 
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thick porridge. The early American colonists called the dish 
samp. 

It is only in their everyday life, however, that the Iroquois are 
content to wear the ordinary garb of the Caucasian; for, on 
festive occasions, men and boys, ail and sundry, bring forth their 
headdresses of feathers, their tomahawks and their scarfs and 
parade in barbaric splendor through the streets of the village. 
One of these festive occasions is the solemnity of Corpus Christi, 
when there is an outdoor procession through streets and by 
houses decorated with flags, streamers, pictures of saints and 
mirrors. Of late years, so many idle spectators have been drawn 
to the reservation on this occasion that it may be necessary, or at 
least advisable, to do away with the distinctive features of the 
outdoor celebration. 

If one were to visit the schools when the Sisters of St. Anne, 
salaried by the Government, teach the boys and girls of the 
reservation, one might well be astonished at the sight of certain 
names and also at the sight of those who bear them. Williams, 
Rice, Hill, Stacey—what have such family names in common with 
the Iroquois? But the mission records tell the tale of warlike 
marches and bloody forays and captive children. 

Many will remember reading with a thrill of horror of the 
midnight attack in the winter of 1703-04 on the town of Deerfield, 
in the colony of Massachusetts, when the snow had drifted to the 
very top of the stockade. Then was captured and carried away 
a little girl some seven years of age, whose name was Eunice 
Williams. She was adopted into the tribe and eventually was 
made the wife of a chief named Arosen, that is, “ Beaver.” 
Thanks to the care and researches of the missioners, and especial- 
ly of the Right Rev. L. G. Forbes, D.D., now Bishop of Joliette, 
Canada, the genealogy of every family name on the reservation 
has been traced back to its earliest appearance in the records. It 
was almost startling to an American to be brought face to face 
in 1916 with the dusky descendants of the American captive girl 
of 1704. One of these descendants, a boy of 14, with all the 
outward appearance of an Iroquois but with the well-mannered 
ways of a Caucasian youth of good family, is professor of 
Mohawk to the young Jesuit who is now qualifying to carry on 
the work which was begun in 1676 by the zealous Jesuit, Pére 
Raffeix. 

Considering the ease with which, in the summer, the trip can 
be made from Montreal to Caughnawaga, no Catholic visitor 
should forego assisting at the Sunday High Mass on the reserva- 
tion. The congregation is a model of decorum, attentiveness and 
piety, as has been often remarked by non-Catholic visitors. The 
sermon, however, is in Mohawk, as is also nearly all the chanting 
done by the choir. The Asperges, the Kyrie, the Gloria, the 
Credo and the Agnus Dei are all heard in the choicest Mohawk 
from singers who follow the music composed long ago for their 
use. The officiating priest kneels at the altar and intones “ Ask- 
nekoserawe,” and sprinkles the congregation with holy water 
while the choir takes up and continues the chant. The vespers 
too, with the exception of the collect of the day, are sung in 
Mohawk. 

The Iroquois take their religion seriously. It does not consist 
merely of a few pious ceremonies, but it reaches their heads and 
hearts and influences their conduct. In the matter of morals, the 
mission records show a highly satisfactory state of affairs; and 
the Indians on the reservation have a positive aversion to mixed 
marriages. There have been Indian nuns in Canada, but so far 
no Iroquois has been raised to the priesthood. The visit of a 
Chippewa Indian priest to the reservation a few months ago gave 
great comfort and satisfaction to the Iroquois and may, perhaps 
have fanned into activity the ember of priestly vocation in at 
least one soul. May Catherine Tekakwitha, the Lily of the 
Mohawks, whose relics are reverently preserved in the church 
of Caughnawaga, obtain this precious grace for one of their 
blood! 





COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


Governor Catts of Florida 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is ample proof to show that individuals of the stamp 
of his Excellency, Governor Catts of Florida, are the occasion 
or the remote cause of many ultimate conversions to the true 
Faith. Thousands who would otherwise remain utterly indif- 
ferent are led by such instances of blind bigotry to investigate 
for themselves. Persecution and intolerance have always added 
to the growth of the Church, just as patronizing and fraterniz- 
ing have tended to weaken and retard it. Governor Catts, if 
he be given enough publicity, can do a great work for the 
Church. The correspondence between his Excellency and Mr. 
Francis J. Sullivan, as published in the Catholic Mind of 
April 8, deserves wide circulation. We are anticipating good 
results from the circulation of the April number of Extension, 
which treats of the Mexican situation. Why could not the 
same be done for the April 8 number of the Catholic Mind? 
Governor Catts is not well enough known. What I want to 
see is the Governor himself turning Catholic. A similar thing 
has happened before. 


Stamford, Conn. J. H. Miter. 


A Catholic National Service Association 
To the Editor of America: 

In the news from Washington recording the President’s war 
message it is said that among the first to stand up and applaud 
his fateful word was the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, who is a Catholic. That event was a sym- 
bol. It was the symbol of justice itself sealing the act of our 
President with its’ sign manual of approval. For surely in 
all the wars of the war-torn world none before was ever more 
justly waged than ours. That is the basic fact upon which all 
our work as citizens from now until the end will have firmest 
foundation and support. 

A little bit further on in the same news dispatch it is said 
that the head of the navy board of operations was called into 
council. And he is a Catholic. It is the navy that in all human 
probability will be called upon to do the bulk of the most dan- 
gerous work of the war, and the navy throughout the whole of 
its service, from top to bottom, is steel-ribbed with Catholic 
souls. 

That Catholic citizens of all degrees will be, and indeed already 
are, in the very front ranks of those leaping forward to serve 
their country in the hour of its greatest need requires no argu- 
ment; the facts speak for themselves. It was, of course, only 
what is to be expected of men whose faith gives the most solid 
kind of support to patriotism and the service of their nation, 
and of their fellows, always and everywhere. Nor is it my 
purpose to call attention to such obvious facts, further than to 
pass on after stating them, to lay stress upon something which 
will instantly occur to many minds, but which requires repeti- 
tion and repetition again until we act upon our thought, namely, 
the immediate and imperative need there is for Catholics 
throughout the country to organize for efficient national service. 

We should immediately form throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, in every State, every city, every town, 
a well-financed, efficiently organized Catholic National Service 
Association, or League, call it whatever is best and handiest, 
for the purpose of helping Catholics who have given them- 
selves to the national service, army, navy, civil service, hospital, 
everything. We must urge upon all our Catholic Senators and 
Congressmen and editors and public men, and upon the non- 
Catholics as well, that plenty of Catholic’ chaplains be pro- 
vided for. We must see that training camps and barracks and 
ships and recruiting camps are supplied with Catholic literature, 
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rosaries, medals, prayer books, above all with God’s helpers, 
priests. 

When the European war broke out I was a correspondent 
with the United States fleet in the Pacific, in the Mexican ad- 
venture, and for five months was stationed off the Mexiean 
coast. There were a battleship or two, a number of cruisers, a 
whole fleet of torpedo boats and destroyers and repair ships 
and supply ships. There was a Baptist clergyman. There was 
an Episcopal clergyman. There were hundreds and hundreds 
of Catholics on all those ships, but there was no Catholic chap- 
lain. The only person the boys had to help them look after 
their souls was a petty officer on the flagship, named O’Donnell, 
mark the name, O’Donnell. A photograph of his sister, a nun, 
hung in his cabin, over his bunk, together with a picture of 
Our Blessed Mother, and her Son, and O’Donnell’s rosary. 
Every once in so often O’Donnell, who was one of the most 
capable officers of the fleet, and everybody who knows any- 
thing about the fleet will tell you that the petty officers are the 
backbone of effective service, O’Donnell would round up the 
Catholic boys and march them off to Confession and Holy 
Communion. 

Now, I ask everybody, are we going to let O’Donnell remain 
alone on his job? Are we not going to help all the other lonely 
O’Donnells who so wistfully wish to have a priest on board 
their ships? Surely that part of the job is “up to us,” up to 
the Catholics who won't be able to go on the ships or into the 
fighting regiments. The creation of an adequate chaplain serv- 
ice is a primary duty. 

At the end of his message the President calls upon God to 
help us, to help this nation; and this is the Catholic oppor- 
tunity, to be as much and as: greatly as possible the human 
instruments for God’s work in time of war. Our cause is just; 
war waged for justice is a holy war; it is the Catholic litera- 
ture which expresses this truth as none other may do as well. 
Let us print and distribute this literature throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. It is because the soul of man is 
starved for religion that the sins and crimes which brought 
about this scourging of the world were rendered possible; be- 
cause the soul cannot remain empty, deprived of God it turns 
perforce to the enemies of God, and national pride becomes an 
obsession, avarice waxes monstrous and seizes whole nations, 
and law is trampled underfoot by maniacal ambition. Since 
our nation has now been forced to enter the bloody field, let 
us pray and let us work that through the clouds and the thun- 
derings and the lightnings of the tempest of the cleansing the 
sunshine of truth may find its way, and sweeten the national 
soul. This is pre-eminently the task of Catholics. The holy 
ones among us will plead in prayer to Almighty God for this. 
But we who are in the world, Catholic laymen and laywomen, 
under the direction and guidance of our clergy everywhere, 
must be the Marthas and Josephs of the holy work which the 
Marys and the Johns inspire. An efficient organization is the 
slogan of the task before us. 


Carmel, California. MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


“Catholic” Biology? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have followed with much interest the correspondence in your 
distinguished weekly on the subject of the “Origin of Human 
Life.” I have no intention of entering the controversy, but I 
take occasion of asking, in all humility, and even with fear and 
trembling, what is meant by “Catholic” biology? If we 
succeed in getting a satisfactory definition of “ Catholic” biology 
I shall feel encouraged to ask at some future time for a defi- 
nition of “Catholic” hydrodynamics and “Catholic” geometry. 
I can readily understand that biology as well as other natural 
sciences has a bearing upon matters which fall within the range 
of Divine Revelation. But it is, as yet, a mystery to me how a 


purely natural science which is based upon fixed laws should 

be labeled “Catholic” any more than that two and two make 

four should be stamped as a truth of “ Catholic” arithmetic. 
New York. A. ANTHONY. 


Records of the Tenebrae 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Confirmed skeptic though I be in the matter of disarming 
fanatical ranters against “ Rome,” I nevertheless believe in the 
possibility of winning some rational respect for the Church 
through Catholic music. Unless my suggestion implies pro- 
fanity, which is not in my thoughts, I should like to ask if pho- 


nographic records reproducing the chants of the Church for, 


popular edification are permissible. If 80, I can hardly conceive 
a reasonable human soul impervious to the Tenebrae. The 
Tenebrae music is pitched, keyed, and sublimely tided in a 
sphere so supernally above the reach of scoffers, ranters, de- 
tractors, that it should leave in the forum of all honest opinion 
no ground or warrant even for the utmost malice. If this be 
true, why not record the Tenebrae chants by way of practical 
illustration of the immemorial reverence of the Church toward 
one particular phase of the drama of Divine Redemption, com- 
prehending all Christians in its ordained plan? To answer 
torrents of insane rant with one of those Tenebrae “ shoreless 
oceans” of inspired appeal should move otherwise obdurate 
natures and lead them to the inference that the remarkable 
agency which not only preserved such music pure and undefiled 
through thousands of years, and still renders it pure and 
exalted year after year, is of good report and not a corrupt 
invention. 


Savannah. WILLIAM PRICE. 


An Irishman in Lawrence County, Mississippi 
To the Editor of America: 

Looking over the papers in an old cash entry of public land in 
the State of Mississippi (Old Credit System Final Cash Cer- 
tificate, No. 634, issued on April 8, 1825, under the Act of Con- 
gress approved May 18, 1824, for Lot 1, section 1, township 5 
North, Range 11 East, Washington Meridian, 237.94 acres), I 
noticed that at a sheriff’s sale held on September 15, 1823, 
Aloysius M. Keegan bought the entryman’s right to obtain 
the said certificate for $630.00. How a man with that unusually 
fine Catholic name could be at home in Lawrence County, 
Mississippi, in 1823 is surely a matter for wonder. 

Washington. ALoysius REILLY. 


St. Augustine on Cosmogony 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some weeks ago Dr. O’Malley in his indictment of St. 
Augustine, (America, Jan. 20, and Mar. 10), averred that the 
Saint held that the earth was flat; that people could not exist on 
the other side of the earth; and that he started a tradition about 
the shape of the earth which misled scholars for “nearly 1,000 
years.” 

On being requested to back his charges with documentary 
evidence (America, Feb. 24) the Doctor gives’ some excerpts 
from the Saint’s “City of God,” wherefrom he essays to show 
that the Saint held that “the earth is flat,” by the following argu- 
ment, namely: “ St. Augustine held that it is not possible for men 
to be on the other side of the .earth; he denied, moreover, that 
the earth is spherical; ergo the earth is flat.” Among the reasons 
that misled the Saint was his belief, the Doctor says, in an 
“ocean stream,” which would prevent people from dwelling on 
the under side of our globe. 

His argument, rather odd-looking and on the whole not strictly 
in accord with the canons of dialectic art, if analyzed, will be 
found to be made up (1) of three gratuitous assertions, which, 
with the exception of the first, involve the very points in dispute. 
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(2) Moreover, the Doctor embodies in his conclusion a great deal 
more than is warranted by his premises. (3) He reads into the 
text meanings that the Saint did not employ even implicitly. 
Nowhere does the Saint use any word that means “ flat,” or that 
can be so twisted. Neither does he anywhere speak of an “ ocean 
stream,” or of any other kind of stream. (4) Finally, the “ tradi- 
tion,” which the Doctor alleges was started by St. Augustine, is 
nothing but a myth. P 

But why so much bother taken, if the case against the Doctor’s 
position is so plain at the outset? There is always danger that 
people will really believe that anything Dr. O’Malley asserts is 
therefore a fact, and that St. Augustine really did so teach. Is 
not this sufficient reason? 

Dr. O’Malley may plead that his deductions as to what the Saint 
meant are admissible in argument. I answer that in debate no 
inference is so strong and so unassailable as one that is 
grounded on real evidence, on reasons of fact or principle; while 
conversely, no inference is so misleading as one that has no other 
ground than one’s own personal fancy. We are thus constrained 
to list Dr. O’Malley’s argument as taboo. Only after proper 
evidence has thus been submitted, may arguments follow. The 
Doctor, moreover, appears not to be posted in ancient cosmogony, 
else he would know that scholars held other views as to the 
earth’s form besides that of its flatness. Among them some 
taught that the earth was ovoidal, egg-shaped, lenticular, cheese- 
shaped, conical, columnar, as well as flat. If St. Augustine held 
that because the earth was not spherical, therefore it must be flat, 
may I query, might not the Saint equally well have held it was 
ovoidal, or of any other of the shapes as above? How is it, by- 
the-way, that the Doctor hits on the term “ flat,” the very word, 
it will be recalled, which Dr. Draper used in his pronouncement 
over fifty years ago? To me this concurrence of views looks 
very significant. 

But in order to settle this question, I offer the following sug- 
gestion. Let any one with open mind con carefully St. 
Augustine’s own words on the point at issue. He will agree 
with me, I judge, that (1) the main point all through that section, 
the only one in fact whereon the Saint lays special stress, is not 
so much the shape of the earthly world, as the Christianization 
of the human world, which ever was the life-long concern of his 
heart and mind. (2) That nowhere does the Saint assert the 
flatness of the earth, nor anywhere does he deny its sphericity. 
Thus in his commentary on Psalm 76, wherein he likens the earth 
to a wheel, a rota, and rofella, may we not say that therein by 
a flight of genius the Saint describing the rotatory movement of 
our sphere forestalled by many ages the Copernican theory as 
to the rotatory movement of the globe around the sun? What 
cared St. Augustine whether the “ City of God” (on earth) was 
of this shape or that? (3) That whatever reference the Saint 
may make to any anthropological or geographical speculation, is 
little else than one of merely minor interest, one in fact wholly 
irrelevant to his evangelical program. Such references, I main- 
tain, are rightly to be classed among the Saint’s obiter dicta. Is 
not this suggestion of mine fair? But, one may ask, did not 
St. Augustine in his inner heart really believe that “the earth 
is flat,” may it not so be inferred from his own words? I 
answer, first, that any analysis of another’s mind, or any interpre- 
tation of its multitudinous and varied and most complex work- 
ings has ever been an insoluble problem in psychology. I sub- 
mit then that Dr. O’Malley’s first averment remains unproved. 

As to the Doctor’s charge, “that St. Augustine disbelieved 
in the possibility of antipodes,” I answer that nothing could be 
clearer than the Saint’s own words to that effect. For his belief 
the Saint gives as reasons: (1) That in no history is there 
any positive record of such a people; (2) That no voyager, or 
traveler had ever visited those far-off regions. Possible existence 
is wholly a very different affair from actual existence. Nowhere, 
may I ask, does St. Augustine declare for the absolute impos- 


sibility of antipodes? Possibilities belong wholly to the realm 
of abstract principles; actualities, on the other hand, to the order 
of concrete facts. May not one then disbelieve in the actual 
occurrence of an alleged material phenomenon, without however 
disbelieving in the possibility of its so occurring? Such a distinc- 
tion I contend, makes a deal of difference in our schools. 

Nor was there any evidence that antipodes did exist until ages 
after St. Augustine’s death, A. D. 430. Magellan completed his 
circumnavigation of the globe in 1522, the year when the news 
of his having thus encompassed the globe first reached Europe. 
Then only was the earth’s sphericity and the existence of anti- 
podes known by actual evidence. Were not St. Augustine’s 
reasons then justifiable? 

Hence the Doctor’s charge that the Saint denied the “ absolute 
possibility of there being antipodes,” falls to the ground. 

Lastly to the charge about the Saint’s misleading the world of 
scholars for nearly 1,000 years. Had the Doctor said nearly 
eleven centuries, he would have been nearer the truth. But is 
his charge true? A tradition, I hold, if one exists, must show 
vestiges of its continuance throughout the ages in question. I 
requested the Doctor to tell in what writings this tradition of 
his was enshrined. He names the Celtic Feargal, also known as 
Virgilius, who, so good authorities attest, was the very first 
teacher in Christendom who came out flat-footed, publicly, some 
writers say, in maintaining not only the sphericity of our planet, 
but the existence of antipodes as well. This was eight centuries, 
remember, before the Magellanic discovery. By the way would 
he not also be somewhat surprised to learn that from St. Augus- 
tine’s day down to the Magellanic discovery, the present-day 
view of the earth’s sphericity was common among the scholars 
of the Middle Ages who touched on that topic? What then of 
his indictment of St. Augustine? What of his charges against 
the same Saint’s sclentific lore? Merely this: That in his indict- 
ment several flaws, and these by no means trivial, have been 
uncovered, while of his charges there is not one that holds 
water, that has not been shown to be against the evidence of the 
Saint’s own text, and the verdict of history. Am I to blame 
then for having asked the Doctor for such proofs of his as- 
sertions as alone would hold in a trial-court of scholardom? 

The following are fresh statements of Dr. O’Malley (AMERICA, 
March 31): (1) That “the ‘Catholic Encyclopedia’ proves that 
St. Augustine held that the earth is flat.” Answer: That the 
“Catholic Encyclopedia” (vi. 449) says that “Augustine de- 
clared that the sphericity of the earth in no way conflicted with 
Holy Writ.” 

(2) That “the meanings of orb, sphere, globe, came into 
existence as applied to the earth centuries after St. Augustine’s 
time.” Answer: That Cassiodorus, who was born about 30 years 
after the Saint’s death, in his treatise “De Astronomia” (Migne, 
P. L. 70: 1216), has these words: “ Nam mundus ipse, ut quidam 
dicunt, sphaerica fertur rotunditate collectus,” etc. 

(3) The Doctor assumes that the Virgilius (America, March 
10), who had a formal charge of heresy brought against him, was 
the same as the Virgilius (otherwise Feargal) who taught the 
sphericity of the earth, Answer: The Doctor seems unaware 
of the fact that scholars are not agreed in determining who was 
the Virgilius, defendant in the case above. Nor is the question 
of his identity settled yet. 

Can fault then be found with my strictures on the Doctor’s 
cocksureness in attempting to settle offhand “so dogmatically 
and positively” questions which obviously have more sides than 
one? All through this paper my chief contention has been 
defense against unwarranted assaults on St. Augustine’s learning. 
Is a man now-a-days to be taken to task for standing up for the 
Fourth Commandment? To his suggestion that I read up a bit 
in St. Augustine’s “ City of God,” I plead that it is far safer to 
know even but a little well, than many things which are not so. 

Villanova, Pa. T. C. M. 
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St. Vincent’s Centenary 


M** Y cities are under obligations of gratitude, be- 
yond the possibility of payment, to St. Vincent de 
Paul; but with the possible exception of Paris, none is 
more deeply in debt to the “ patron of practical philan- 
thropists ” than our own great metropolis. Nor is New 
York likely to forget the claim, for it is written in 
countless memorials of stone in its very heart. As the 
Statue of Liberty, lifting aloft its torch of freedom in 
the Upper Bay, is an heroic reminder of what we owe 
to the land that gave the Saint birth; so too Forrest 
Castle, which rises in placid beauty over the Hudson, 
tells to all who have wit to learn, the century-old story 
of our indebtedness to his spiritual children. 

For a full one hundred years the gentle Sisters of 
Charity have been among us. How God has blessed 
their untiring labors may be seen from the fact that since 
the little band of three were sent in the summer of 1817 
by Mother Seton to take charge of the orphans in the 
parish of the old St. Patrick’s Cathedral, they have in- 
creased in numbers no less than five hundred times. 
Prodigal almost to an extreme, where the interests of 
God and humanity are at stake, they have given at least 
1,500 lives to the people of New York, all of them worn 
out, but not wasted, in the strain of their apostolic work ; 
and what they have done in the past, they are doing to- 
day in the humble, unobtrusive, courageous way that is 
their wont. Not for them the glorious paths in God’s 
vineyard, but hidden places where ignorance and suf- 
fering are rife. 

It reflects but little credit on the American people that 
we should have had no worthy memorial of France’s 
share in the winning of our independence, until it was 
given us by Frenchmen; and it is somewhat to our 
shame that in spite of their endless benefactions to the 
people and especially to the Catholics of New York, 
the Sisters of Charity should still be left alone to struggle 


with the burden of their many works of benevolence in 
which the gain is not to themselves but to us. Who will 
refuse to take a share in testifying in a practical, 
material way the gratitude of the archdiocese to 
the heroic daughters of St. Vincent de Paul? The 
coming centenary celebration gives us an opportunity 
of doing something worth while in token of our grateful 
memory of ten decades of endless benefits. The Sisters 
themselves have never counted the cost, when the sick, 
the poor, and the ignorant asked them for help; we their 
beneficiaries should not be niggardly now that the Sisters 
have made their appeal not for their own personal wants 
but merely to increase their efficiency in ministering to 
our needs. To give, and give generously out of our 
abundance, will be only casting bread upon the waters. 
Our gifts will come back to us, increased a hundredfold. 


The Cobbler’s Last 


HERE is an ancient saw which bids the cobbler stick 

to his last. ‘The axiom is founded on common-sense. 
Some of us can do one or two things fairly well, but very 
few of us can do all things even passably. An excellent 
cobbler, despite the Poet of Agawam, may make a poor 
philosopher. A plumber of distinguished attainments in 
his useful and opulent art, may be painfully insufficient 
as a critic of old tapestry. Creakless shoes and insub- 
ordinate pipes are their métier. They will wisely leave 
art and philosophy to more practised hands. 

Here in the United States, however, we accept the 
theory that eminence in anything, or even notoriety, 
makes one a doctor of universal learning. Washington 
Irving long ago pointed out the peculiar felicity which 
attaches to the jokes of rich men. , Today we accept not 
merely their witticisms, but also their theories in art, 
literature, education and philanthropy, and that without 
question. We have infallible popes in everything except 
religion: priding ourselves on our intelligent freedom, we 
daily reject the scholastic principle that no authority is 
worth more than the reason back of it. Some years ago, 
Mr. Hudson Maxim, a noted maker of powder and guns, 
issued a rather dogmatic work on the essentials of true 
poetry. He was easily paralleled by Mr. Edison, who 
relied on his undoubted achievements in practical elec- 
tricity, to lend authority to his sophomoric effusions, 
denying the immortality of the soul. Psychologists did 
not take Mr. Edison seriously. With none but the crud- 
est notions of “ soul” and “ immortality,” his conclusions 
had no interest, save as showing the possible vagaries of 
a constructive mind. They were in no sense. conclusive, 
except to the unthinking multitude. Mr. Edison had 
made wires glow and discs talk. He was therefore com- 
petent, so their logic ran, to dogmatize in philosophy, 
Scripture and theology. 

It was left for Dr. George W. Crile, of Cleveland, a 
surgeon of genuine attainments, to relinquish the scalpel 
on Easter Day, and prove to a Baptist congregation that 























the soul, if it exists, is not immortal. If correctly re- 
ported by the press, Dr. Crile did not state that physical 
science, as such, had nothing to do with the soul’s im- 
mortality ; a position which is not only intelligible but cor- 
rect. On the contrary, the learned doctor held that phys- 
ical science, having explored heaven, had rejected it as a 
very dull and dreary’ place; that science had demon- 
strated that “ religion is unsupported by logic and facts ” ; 
that “individual resurrection” and “ eternal life” are 
only dreams. Having thus extended the field of science, 
beyond the dreams even of the discredited Sage of Jena, 
Dr. Crile received with becoming modesty the thanks and 
congratulations of the assembled Easter Day Baptists. 
No doubt Dr. Crile is a man disposed to cry out against 
the supposed attempt of religion to “ dogmatize on 
science.” He has no scruple, however, in leaving his 
last to dogmatize on religion. Eminent as a surgeon, Dr. 
Crile’s own words prove that what he knows of the soul 
and its immortality, of the resurrection of the dead, and 
of future retribution, forms a notable contribution to the 
world’s store of nonsense. Perhaps, after all, what is 
significant in the whole episode is not the fact that Dr. 
Crile chose Easter Day as an appropriate time for a pub- 
lic denial of the truth of Christianity, but that he was in- 
vited to do so by a church supposedly Christian. There 
is little doubt that Dr. Crile needs a truer sense of the 
limitations of science. There is no doubt whatever that 
the East End Baptist Church of Cleveland needs the first 
beginnings of faith in the promises of Jesus Christ. 


Expatriated Catholics 


N these critical times when union of thought and 

action is essential for the safety of the country, it is 
disconcerting to find a paper so insensate in its desire to 
insult loyal citizens that it does not hesitate to rank 
Catholics as aliens. The insult is the more gross both for 
its gratuity and for the sordid event which occasioned it: 
by these same tokens, however, it loses half its sting. 

On Good Friday, April 6, 1917, the New York Sun, 
with a solemnity worthy of a gentleman keeping a Con- 
necticut Sabbath, in 1680, wrote, apropos of the Mitchel- 
Wagner controversy: 

Naturally Tammany leaders take just the opposite view. 
They profess to see a “crushing defeat” for the Mayor as a 
result of the Senator Wagner incident. Their line of argument 
is to the effect that the Mayor by his remarks about Senator 
Wagner alienated the German vote, if there is such a thing, 
and that he has already lost the Catholic vote because of the 
wire-tapping case. That would appear to leave him only the 
American vote. 

The youthful scribe who dashed off that illuminating 
item is wise beyond words. By one fell stroke of his 
terrible pen he cleared American soil of Catholics, mak- 
ing answer to his profound reflections quite impossible. 
And since Good Friday, April 6, 1917, the angry sea is 
filled with the bobbing heads of Papists consigned to the 
deep by a quill. And the sea was never more illustrious. 
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American Indians are there, and descendants of the 
Maryland Pilgrims, and men like Chief Justice White 
and Admiral Benson, and scores of others too un- 
American by birth and tradition, and perhaps by service 
to their country, to be tolerated in the United States by 
an anonymous scribe. , 

This from the New York Sun! Is it replacing its 
calm, far-visioned men by creatures of long hair, tortoise- 
rimmed spectacles, cigarettes, broad A’s and the atmos- 
phere of a free scholarship in a “ jerk-water,” evangelical 
college ? 


Why Poets Are So 


HY poets exist at all, and why they are what 
they are has at last been explained. The 
trouble really began because man “ got up on his hind 
legs too soon.” Had he only been considerate enough 
to remain on all fours a few thousand years longer 
than he did all would have been well. But because 
our primitive arboreal ancestors selfishly preferred to 
the permanent good of posterity some passing material 
advantage, they persisted in making untimely attempts 
to stand erect. Unfortunately they finally succeeded in 
their purpose and became forthwith creatures whose 
mechanistic reactions are so hampered and imperfect 
that they are the sole cause of all man’s present errors, 
miseries and vagaries. Worse still these prematurely 
bipedal peripatetic habits of our simian forefathers 
eventually resulted in dividing the human race into two 
great classes, politicians and poets, the first consisting 
of those who reach out to the universe and try to draw 
it to themselves and the second class including those 
who are eager to extend themselves out to the universe. 
Regarding the character of the poetry a given singer 
will produce, that all depends on the nature of the 
bacilli that have made him their home. If he is infected 
with tubercular germs he will make glad and hopeful 
music like Robert Louis Stevenson. But should he be 
a melancholy -bard it is some neuritic microbe, in all 
probability, that forces him to write such somber 
poems as “ The Raven” or “ Ulalume.” 

The foregoing attempt to explain according to the 
mechanistic theory of life “ The Biological Why of 
Poets ” was recently made in New York by a physician 
of some reputation who gravely expounded the non- 
sense not by any means as a lame jest but in sober 
earnest, while an audience who had gathered to hear 
some poets read selections from their own writings 
listened to him with rapt faces. The doctor’s talk 
seems to be a fairly good example of the absurdities 
that now pass for “modern scientific thought” with 
certain “little groups of serious thinkers.” The con- 
viction that “man got up on his hind legs too soon,” 
and that as a consequence of that lamentable mistake 
all our thoughts, words and deeds are now produced 
by the action of bacilli on the body’s nerve-centers is no 
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doubt a very convenient one for those who find the 
Ten Commandments hard to keep. If the present 
world-war, for instance, is due to the ravages of an 
irresistible microbe, and not to the perverse misuse of 
man’s free-will, the old-fashioned and uncomfortable 
doctrine of human responsibility is happily discredited. 
If we are one and all the helpless victims of predatory 
bacilli, what is the use of trying to live virtuously? 


The Yiddish Press 

VISITOR to New York, availing himself of the 

street cars of the city on any evening of the week, 
will be surprised at the number of Yiddish papers un- 
folded about him by men and women returning from 
their work, and will naturally wonder at the nature of 
their contents. From a purely literary standpoint many 
of the contributions to these numerous dailies are held 
to be of unusual merit. They are the work of men who 
have gained experience and perfected their craftsman- 
ship in the great centers of European Yiddish journal- 
ism. But charges of a most serious nature are brought 
against the papers on another score by Dr. Max Raisin in 
the American Israelite. With the best interests of his 
race at heart he beholds in these papers a source of 
appalling moral dangers to the Jewish people and a real 
menace to our American commonwealth. ‘“ Openly and 
as if on principle,” he says, “these dailies have for a 
number of years been pursuing a policy so decidedly 
detrimental to public morals, that, had it been done by 
the English or German or even Italian press in America, 
it assuredly would have called forth not only the venge- 
ance of the defenders of the law, but the righteous indig- 
nation and condemnation of the people themselves.” 

Jewish as well as national ideals are said to be utterly 
ignored by the proprietors of these sheets in their mad 
race for gain. The language in which these papers abuse 
their rivals in soliciting popular patronage would bring 
a blush “to the meanest huckster in a Berditchev or 
Wilna ghetto.” This craze for money leads them to 
cater above all to the lowest sexual instincts of their 
readers. A story without an adulterous event, we are 
told, would have slight chance of acceptance at the hand 
of a Yiddish publisher. ‘“ The yellowest of American 
journals would hesitate to publish the kind of lewd and 
prurient stuff which finds such a ready market in the 
ghetto.” It would be difficult to say more than is implied 
in these few words. 

The first purpose of such papers, as Dr. Raisin rightly 
remarks, should be to combat the immorality of the cheap 
and vulgar stage, the hideous moving-picture dens, and 
the unutterable depravities of the burlesque theaters, the 
“clearing houses of all the sex filth of the gutter.” The 
vilest of these places of amusement are soliciting the 
patronage of the immigrant and are pandering to his 
baser passions. Instead of responding to the sacred duty 
of protecting its immigrant readers the Yiddish press, 
we are told, is seeking to coin money by improving upon 












“the decadent American methods it has taken for its ° 
model.” We might add that the dens of infamy to which 
allusion has been made are largely in the hands of the 
same class of Jews who are conducting the pornographic 
Yiddish papers, while Jewish physicians of a like type 
are among the leading advocates of birth-control. 

It is not to humiliate self-respecting Jews that the 
criticism of the Yiddish press is quoted in AMERICA, but 
rather to aid Jews like Dr. Max Raisin in their noble 
fight for public morality. The chairman of the New 
York Kehillah was no less pronounced in his condemna- 
tion of the immoral Yiddish press. Qualified exceptions 
are made for papers like the Morning Journal and the 
Daily News, of New York City, which sometimes, 
“though not very often,” rise to certain heights of dig- 
nity and respectability. But this small meed of praise is 
not given to radical journals such as the Forward, the 
Fretheit, and the Day, which scoff at religion and all that 
is holy in life, turning over their columns “to porno- 
graphic uses for the sake of gain.” 

It is not simply a Jewish question with which we are 
dealing here. It is a matter of public decency and wel- 
fare. Our cities must be protected from the effects of 
such a press whose harmful results are abundantly mani- 
festing themselves. Yiddish journalism is a mighty fac- 
tor in our national life and must not be permitted to 
become a menace to American civilization. Radical 
Yiddish papers are no longer Jewish in the religious 
sense of the word, but purely infidel. 


Reverse the Questions 


SHREWD observer once remarked: “ Our girls we 
keep asking from their earliest years, ‘ What are 
you going to wear?’ whereas the question their brothers 
are constantly hearing from infancy to young manhood 
is, ‘What are you going to do?’ The practical effect of 
this catechetical system on the children’s attitude toward 
life is of course obvious. Why not reverse the ques- 
tions?” The experiment would be well worth trying. 
While Mary is little she could be taught that the number 
of ribbons and furbelows a girl wears is not necessarily 
the test of her value as a playmate, and thus incipient 
snobbishness could be cured. Later in life the reiterated 
question, “ What are you going to do?” would perhaps 
make schoolgirls realize that a well-stored mind, a clean 
heart and a strong character contribute quite as much to 
“success in life” as do a pretty face, a becoming dress 
and a graceful carriage. Later still that same persistent 
question may remind these girls that the woman who can 
cook well, keep house economically and take proper care 
of children will bring her husband a richer dowry, no 
matter what his station in life may be, than if she were 
the heiress of a multimillionaire. 

As for Mary’s brother John, if he is asked, “ What are 
you going to wear?” only half as often as he is forced to 
tell solicitous inquirers what he is going to do, he 
will be the gainer. Indeed during John’s earlier years 



























that question might help him improve his manners 
and be more careful about his personal appearance. 
Somewhat later in John’s career the occasional re- 
currence of the question would no doubt impress him 
with the importance of cultivating the social graces, 
and of making his own the best literature in the 
world. Then perhaps John would not find himself so 
inferior in refinement and general culture to the convent- 
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bred girls of his acquaintance, that the prospect of a 
happy marriage with one of them would be very meager. 
However that may be, if repeatedly asking our Catholic 
girls, “ What are you going to be?” and our Catholic 
boys, “‘ What are you going to wear?” would lessen the 
number of mixed marriages that we now have to deplore, 
a reversal of those time-worn quéstions should take place 
at once. 


Literature 


THE NOVELS OF “JOHN AYSCOUGH ” 


EWMAN in his “Idea of a University” notes and laments 
that English classical literature is incurably Protestant. 

The age that witnessed England’s loss of the Faith saw also a 
wonderful outburst of literary genius, culminating in Shake- 
speare and thenceforth pursuing a course little influenced by 
the old Catholic tradition. The Church has greatly suffered 
from this coincidence, for religion should number literature, as 
all the other arts, amongst her handmaidens. But English litera- 
ture has suffered still more, for it has largely iost its grasp upon 
revealed truth, which is at once the inspiration and the guide of 
the natural reason. Still, although the great names in philosophy, 
history, poetry, fiction, and “letters” generally are predominantly 
non-Catholic, there is much in the classic literature of the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations which is at least Christian in presupposi- 
tion and treatment, and not a little which is definitely; if some- 
times unconsciously, Catholic. Indeed, it may be contended that 
Catholic writers of eminence are out of all proportion to the 
numerical strength of their body. However that may be in the 
general survey, we cannot fail, if we narrow the question down 
to our own day and to a particular branch of literature, to be 
struck with the large proportion of Catholic authors, not indeed 
among the “ best sellers ’’—a most fallacious sign of excellence— 
but amongst novelists ‘of the first or second rank. After all, 


given the needful literary capacity, it is not strange that novels. 


by Catholic writers should also possess certain exclusive merits 
due precisely to their Catholic faith. Such writers, in their 
criticism of life, are provided with fixed and sure standards; 
they are aware of the action of Providence; they have some 
insight into the workings of grace; their horizon is not bounded 
by matter and sense. No other Christians have these advan- 
tages in the same manner and measure, and they are naturally 
possessed in the fullest degree by such Catholic novelists as are 
priests. 

It is no secret that the novelist who is the subject of the 
following appreciation is a Catholic priest of high distinction 
and of long standing, viz., the Right Rev. Monsignor Francis 
Bickerstaffe-Drew, K. H. S. and Senior Roman Catholic 
Chaplain at Salisbury Plain. Born in 1858, he was re- 
ceived into the Church in 1878 while an undergraduate 
at Oxford, became a priest in 1884 and an army chaplain 
some two years later. Although a frequent contributor 
to magazines from early days, he did not make his name 
as a novelist till 1908, when he was fifty years old. Yet 
his first novel, “Mr. Blake of the Blacks,” which appeared 
in 1899 as a serial in Temple Bar, showed many of his character- 
istic qualities, as also did his second, “ Admonition,” published 
in 1903. Neither of these books gives any suggestion of the 
author’s condition of life. Extremely clever and well-written, 
they deal with matters purely mundane and indicate no par- 
ticular “ philosophy.” But his later books, beginning with “ Ma- 
rotz” (1908), are definitely and unmistakably Catholic. Their 
titles and dates are as follows: “Dromina” (1909), “San 
Celestino” (1909), “ Mezzogiorno” (1910), “ Hurdcott” (1911), 


“Faustula” (1912), “ Gracechurch” (1913), and “ Monksbridge ” 
(1914). Besides this he has published two collections of stories, 
“A Roman Tragedy” (1909), and “ Outsiders and In” (1910), 
several volumes of essays, besides frequent contributions to 
periodicals. These are outside the scope of the present remarks, 
but I may include another volume, “ French Windows,” which 
lately was published in the Month, and has now been issued in 
book-form. 

It will be seen from this record of eight or ten years’ work 
that “John Ayscough” shares one characteristic of the late 
Mgr. R. H. Benson—an immense literary fecundity. All these 
volumes are of a good length, yet they, and'a companion stream 
of magazine articles, represent the parerga of a busy pastoral 
career. We have, and have had, many other priest-novelists, 
beginning with Cardinals Wiseman and Newman—Canon Barry, 
the late Canon Sheehan, Father R. A. Maher, and others—but 
in none do we find quantity so combined with quality as in these 
two Monsignori. It would be interesting, did space allow, to 
institute a more detailed comparison between the two writers, 
both fervent and uncompromising Catholics, yet both, by force 
of their genius, commanding a wide non-Catholic audience. But 
I must pass to consider, briefly enough, some characteristics of 
the work of the elder, still happily surviving, novelist. 

No Catholic needs assurance that these novels, written by a 
zealous priest, have more than mere recreation for their aim, 
though they supply abundance of that. In so far as they criticize 
life, their purpose is to justify the ways of God,—God’s Provi- 
dence and God’s institutions,—to men. One who prizes the 
Faith as the greatest good this life affords cannot be indifferent 
to its propagation and must use it as a touchstone to prove every 
spirit. It goes then without saying that, in John Ayscough’s 
novels, without any directly informative or controversial object, 
there is a right appreciation of the wrong standards of the 
world, its false beatitudes, its lying maxims, the fleshly prudence 
it advocates, the poisonous atmosphere it diffuses. 

I am not aware that he has written any professedly spiritual 
book, but in a very true sense most of his books are spiritual. 
With comparatively little set moralizing, and certainly no set 
preaching, in a thousand varieties of form and with always 
unerring skill, the interactions between reason and revelation, 
between mundane fact and Christian ideal, between nature and 
supernature, between this world and the next, between, in a 
word, God and His creatures, are herein developed and analyzed 
and illustrated. This undoubtedly is his chief charm for the 
Catholic and the Catholic-minded. Yet with all his grasp of 
essential truth and consistently high ideal, John Ayscough shows 
no rigid intolerance of human weakness, whether of mind or 
will. He upholds the law but, failing full evidence, he does 
not presume to judge or condemn. In the wide allowance made 
for the action of Divine Mercy, in the clear recognition of the 
blindness and feebleness of the creature, he displays the large- 
heartedness of true Catholicism. He does not ignore the world’s 
attractions; it is allowed its say, for the virtue he praises is not 
of the “fugitive and cloistered” sort—there is indeed no such 
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virtue, in spite of Milton’s innuendo—but virtue “ purified by 
trial.” The Christian novelist uses the same material as the non- 
Christian but with far better. and surer effect. 

So much in general for the tone and atmosphere of these 
noteworthy volumes. They have not only truth but beauty to 
recommend them; in other wo@®ds, they are also noteworthy 
from the purely literary point of view. John Ayscough is the 
master of an easy, harmonious style which does not call atten- 
tion to itself, like Meredith’s. He excels in description. Many 
beautiful vignettes of scenery—French, English, Italian—show 
an eye trained to observe and a pen well-skilled to report the 
vision. There is no careless writing. The selection of detail, 
whether it be a landscape or a room or an animal or, finally, 
a character that is to be depicted, is made with unerring effect. 
Accessories, both local and historical, are invariably in keeping. 
Not Thackeray himself ever concocted fictitious genealogies 
with more loving accuracy or greater verisimilitude than those in 
“ Monksbridge”’ and others of the novels. At the same time, 
Ayscough does not disdain many of the conventions of the 
novelist: the attribution to looks and facial expression of 
more significance than they can bear, “speaking like a_ book,” 
or toe grammatically, etc., but generally his conversations are 
natural enough, or only unnatural in being too consistently 
sparkling. 

His humor, indeed, is one of Ayscough’s main assets. His 
Italian pages constantly recall the delicate spirit of Henry Har- 
land, but the Ayscough variety is more robust and has a wider 
range. Occasionally somewhat obvious and sometimes forced, 
it bubbles, for the most part, spontaneous in narrative and dia- 
logue, humor of allusion and suggestion, humor of phrase, 
humor, less often, of incident. It glows like prisoned sunshine 
through these books, the radiance of a mind quick to perceive 
incongruities and whimsical parallels, and of a heart full of 
human kindness, as befits a genuine Christian. Yet, as readers 
ot “ Monksbridge” will realize, the humor can sharpen into 
satire when pretense has to be unmasked or unrepentant wicked- 
ness rebuked. 

No lengthy account can here be given of any of these remark- 
able productions, but a word or two about the chief may be 
acceptable. Ayscough’s fame was made, as we have said by 
‘ Marotz,” which was greeted by the great critical reviews with 
a chorus of unstinted praise and secured for its author the ear 
of the non-Catholic public. Strangely enough, it was the most 
Catholic part of it that met with most appreciation—a long and 
intimate description of the contemplative life. The same unique 
and penetrating spiritual insight was employed on a larger scale 
and with even greater success in “San Celestino,” of which it 
has been said that “It is spiritual enough to be read with profit 
in any convent refectory, yet may compel, by mere human in- 
terest and grace of style, the attention of the worldling.” These 
two books treat of modern and medieval Italy respectively: 
“ Faustula” takes us to ancient Rome. The scene of “ Dromina” 
is partly in Ireland and partly in Spain. In “ Mezzogiorno” we 
are in Italy again, as well as in England. “ Hurdcott” is mainly 
English, with a good deal of Indian lore introduced. ‘“ Grace- 
church” is a delightful chronicle of English village life in the 
“Cranford” style; “ Monksbridge,” an elaborate study of upper- 
class snobbery, both social and ecclesiastical, and incidentally a 
valuable piece of Catholic apologetics. The forthcoming 
“French Windows” will be found in a class all by itself, one 
of the most moving books that the war has inspired. 

Clearly the best way in which to counteract the modern plague 
of prurient fiction is to disseminate novels which shall possess 
a greater literary attraction than the noxious sort, without any 
of their evil. In the works of John Ayscough, the Catholic 
community have an antidote of the utmost value which it be- 
hooves them to use to the utmost. 





JoserpH Keatine, S. J. 


REVIEWS 


The Middle Years. By KATHARINE TyNAN. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 


This is a pleasant volume of personal and literary reminis- 
cences, and a sequel to the author’s “ Twenty-five Years,” which 
appeared some time ago. Mrs. Hinkson in her younger days 
was a violent Parnellite, so her preceding book of recollections 
is full of Irish politics. But the present volume eschews pol- 
itics and, save for the author’s expression of regret that “the 
whole country followed the priests” when Parnell fell from 
grace, the 400 or more pages of “ The Middle Years” tell of 
friends Mrs. Hinkson made, the writing she did, and the au- 
thors she met and corresponded with from about the time of 
her marriage down to 1910. The Bellocs, the Meynells, the 
Sigersons, William Sharp, W. B. Yeats, George Russell, 
Francis Thompson and Lionel Johnson are the literary folk 
who figure most prominently in Mrs. Hinkson’s “ Middle 
Years.” She gives this amusing picture, for instance, of Francis 
Thompson at the Meynells: 


Few ordinary—or even extraordinary—English households 
would have endured the disarrangement of all its order, all 
its conventions, as the Meynell household did; and did gaily 
as well as tenderly. Francis Thompson sat up all night 
and slept all day. He disregarded engagements and con- 
veniences, his own included. When he was due to lunch 
out they began calling him at 8 o’clock and continued at 
five minutes’ intervals so that there might be a reasonable 
hope of his stirring at 12. The children, who had their 
father’s whimsical humor, much enjoyed, I believe, this 
harrying of the poet and were very energetic about it. I 
fear I enjoyed the tale nearly as much. Why is it that one 
loves to tease a poet? I can see him now in his ugly 
yellow-brick suit striding about the drawing-room at Pal- 
ace Court, his dirty pipe in his fingers when it was not 
between his lips, an odd figure in the household the lady 
of which was the most exquisite of women. 


Another interesting chapter is the account of how William 
Sharp successfully masqueraded as “ Fiona MacLeod” and won 
from the reviewers praises which writings over his own name 
seldom elicited. Lionel Johnson was very intimate with the 
author’s family. She gives a number of characteristic little 
anecdotes of him and takes occasion to nail the lying rumors 
that were spread regarding the manner of his death. “He 
was no Francois Villon or Kit Marlowe, as some legends would 
make him,” she writes. “To the last day of his life he was 
a delicate, little, fine gentleman and scholar and poet and saint: 
and the grosser vices never came near him.” Among the other 
especially good chapters in the book is that on “John O’Ma- 
hony,” the author’s brother-in-law, whose conscientious nurse 
used to wake him up during his last sickness to give him a 
sleeping-draught, that on “Mr. George Wyndham,” and that 
entitled “Friends and Neighbors,” which contains some very 
discerning pages on the human side of the priests the author 
used to entertain. Though readers of “The Middle Years” 
will no doubt suspect that some of Mrs. Hinkson’s swans are 
more like geese, and feel that now and then too much space is 
given to narrating incidents of little importance, the book is 
bright and entertaining and full of literary charm. 

W. D. 





“The Liturgical Element in the Earliest Forms of the Me- 
dieval Drama. With Special Reference to the English and 
German Plays. By Paut Epwarp KretzMaANN, Ph.D. Minne- 
apolis: Bulletin of the University of Minnesota. $1.00. 


In modern philological research the Catholic student, even 
moderately familiar with medieval Latin literature, with the 
liturgy of the Church and with the intellectual heritage that 
was once the common property of Christendom, is often 
strangely impressed, even unto edification, by the grave and 
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indefatigable endeavors of modern scholars to prove the ob- 
vious and discover the self-evident and, per longum et latum, 
to explore rather patent literary affiliations which one to the 
manner born could have pointed out at first sight. Witness, 
for example, the excitement in modern language circles, some 
years since, when certain pioneers, after labored and circuitdus 
researches, stumbled upon the “deadly parallel” between cer- 
tain portions of Caedmon and the liturgy of Holy Week and 
Pentecost, and upon Chaucer’s ill-disguised indebtedness, in 
“The Parson’s Tale,” to a well-known moral treatise of St. 
Raymond of Penafort. 

The present dissertation, extending over partial studies of 
the early religious plays, surveys the entire liturgical year, and 
after a somewhat mechanical collection of liturgical tropes, 
sequences, lections, antiphons and responses and what the au- 
thor calls “ liturgical tags,” establishes, from the manifest paral- 
lelism of incident and arrangement, especially for the great 
bulk of the early English and German dramas, the unquestion- 
able causal nexus between liturgy and play. The universality 
of these liturgical productions, the preoccupation of the gilds, 
in rehearsing, everywhere and at every season, the sublimely 
dramatic mysteries of religion, and the cultural and devotional 
influences on a populace nurtured at such spectacles throughout 
the Ages of Faith, suggest to the Catholic reader rather melan- 
choly contrasts with the forces now at work among the vo- 
taries and victims of the modern moving-picture world. 

Dr. Kretzmann’s monograph is freighted with the usual 
parade of references and bibliography, but it sets forth much 
valuable material in convenient form, and doubtless represents 
many months of relentless toil. In the Latin citations, typo- 
graphical errors abound, and one wonders that a great uni- 
versity should stamp with its approval a work evidently not 
submitted to an eye familiar with the mysteries of Greek and 
French accentuation. G. H. D. 


Girlhood and Character. By Mary F. Moxcey. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

In an age when our nature is scientifically analyzed only to 
be treated with every sort of unscientific experiment, a book 
like this presents a refreshing contrast to the average ped- 
agogical work. The writer’s extensive reading and experience 
are employed with exceptional power of analysis, guided by 
an intelligent devotion to high ideals expressed in practical 
terms. The various periods in the formation of feminine char- 
acter are successively treated in their physiological, psycho- 
logical, social and religious factors; the necessities of each, 
as the writer understands them, are stated, and the means of 
supplying them treated both in general principle and by prac- 
tical suggestion. In the matter of tactual tokens of affection 
we are inclined to think Miss Moxcey’s attitude a little too 
liberal. True modesty is not prudishness, and the physical 
habit of modesty must long precede its normal explanation, 
since it is the only safeguard against a passion insidious in 
its growth and then suddenly terrible in its force. 

Perhaps the most welcome feature of the book is its atti- 
tude of reverence toward the family and the home. The duty 
of imparting to children certain delicate but necessary infor- 
mation is placed, as it should be, in the keeping of the parents; 
and the young woman’s strongest natural motive to the per- 
fection of her own character is supplied by the prospect of 
its transmission to her children. Here and there, it is true, 
one notices defective concepts of the origin and basis of cer- 
tain principles, but nothing like tampering with the principles 
themselves. The fundamental defect of the work, as might 
be expected, is its imperfect ideal of the religious factor. 
The coming of Our Lord as a newly realized personality into 
the adolescent life is a concept all but unintelligible to the 


Catholic maiden, who has simply experienced an evergrow- 
ing acquaintance with the very Person whom she spoke to in 
her childish prayer, heard of in her catechism and met in her 
First Communion. Had our authoress known the powers of 
truth and grace in all their fulness, her little book might have 
been a treasure past valuing. Even as it is, it will repay care- 
ful and appreciative reading. W. H. McC. 





The Ayesha, Being the Adventures of the Landing Squad of 
the “Emden.” By Kapitan-leutnant HELLMUTH von MUCKE. 
Translated by Hetene S. Wuite. Boston: Ritter & Co. $1.25. 

“T report the landing squad from the Emden, five officers, 
seven petty officers and thirty men strong.” That was what Lieu- 
tenant von Miicke announced to the chief of the German Mediter- 
ranean Division at Haida Pasha, in Asiatic Turkey, on Pentecost 
Sunday, 1915, after a seventeen-months’ journey by land and 
sea, which was as full of perils as of variety, and is told in this 
book with charming modesty and humor by the Kapitdn-leutnant 
himself. Just before the unexpected battle between the Em- 
den and the Sydney, the author and a crew of fifty had been 
dispatched in two cutters to destroy the telegraph station on Di- 
rection Island, situated south of Sumatra. On the destruction 
of the Emden, Lieutenant Miicke led his men aboard the Ayesha, 
a most unseaworthy little sailing vessel with accommodations for 
only five men, and made for Padang, Sumatra. Near there he 
transferred his landing party to the Chuising, a German steamer, 
which brought them to Hodeida in Southern Arabia. From 
there, traveling first by horse-and-mule caravan, then by water in 
zambacs, then on camel-back, and finally by railroad, the Em- 
den’s landing party at last reached the German lines, where the 
Iron Cross awaited the gallant Kapitin-leutnant. 

Those who wish to learn how he and his little army suc- 
cessfully evaded the British blockade of the Red Sea, cheerfully 
bore the great hardships of the expedition, and from behind a 
barricade of dead camels kept at bay a largely superior force of 
Bedouins, should not fail to read this book. It is safe to say 
that all who begin “The Ayesha” will read it eagerly to the 
last page, for Lieutenant von Miicke’s adventures, excellently 
translated as they are by Helene S. White, are likely to be one 
of the enduring books of the war. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


In the April Month Father Sidney Smith sounds a warning 
that the new French law which makes war-orphans the wards 
of the nation may be so administered as to imperil the faith of 
Catholic children; Martin D’Arcy in “ Mr. Wells: Theologian,” 
shows the absurdity of Mr. Britling’s “finite” God; a number 
of interesting letters Cardinal Newman wrote to Lady Georgi- 
ana Fullerton are published; Father Lucas makes a critical 
study of Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s “The Light Behind”; and W. 
M. Letts and Mary Samuel Daniel contribute good stories. Two 
valuable papers in the current Jrish Monthly are Mary But- 
ler’s article on “The Ethics of Dress” and Pére De Ponche- 
ville’s on “ Woman’s Social Activities.” 





The Catholic Mind for April 22 contains a powerful sermon 
on “Christianity and the War” which was preached last month 
by the Rt. Rev. John P. Carroll, D.D., Bishop of Helena. He 
shows that the failure of the nations to observe Christ’s pre- 
cepts cannot justly be called the failure of Christianity, and he 
sees in the present war a logical result of the world’s cult of 
materialism. “ Unlike individuals, nations have no eternity.” 
The States of modern Europe had by repudiating or ignoring 
God, put all their trust in their own strength and wisdom, so 
He permitted them to turn their weapons against one another. 
“Their wealth, accumulated by the toil of generations, is being 
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poured out like water. The mechanical inventions and scien- 
tific discoveries, which were hailed as the heralds of a golden 
age of peace and civilization, have only made the butchery 
more swift and horrible.” In the second paper in the number, 
“The Failure of Fragmentary Christianity,” the Archbishop 
of Liverpool shows that when Catholics and non-Catholics face 
death on the field of battle the comparative value of their early 
training stands out in bold relief. 





Though not intended primarily as a text-book, Maud Going’s 
“Our Field and Forest Trees” (McClurg), fulfils the require- 
ments of one, for it is at once interesting and accurate. The 
author tells important facts about familiar trees, insisting espe- 
cially upon their economic value, clear diagrams make for accu- 
racy, while good photographs and careful statistics increase the 
volume’s usefulness. The book will also appeal to the general 
reader——“ The Woodcraft Manual for Girls” (Doubleday, 
$0.40), by Ernest Thompson Seton, is a book that will undoubt- 
edly make a strong appeal to all lovers of nature and outdoor 
life. ‘The purpose of this interesting volume seems to be to 
make these bodies of ours by healthy and vigorous exercise 
worthy tabernacles of our souls. There is a mine of valuable 
general information in the book’s 400 pages, besides illustrations 
in abundance. 





Edward D. Jones’s “ The Administration of Industrial Enter- 
prises” (Longmans, $2.00) contains such a wealth of information 
regarding the newest methods of conducting business efficiently 
that it is hard to see how any wide-awake tradesman, manufac- 
turer, merchant or artisan can well get on without the book. 
Chapter-heads like “The New Method and the New Spirit,” 
“ Buildings and Equipments,” “The Functions of the Works 
Manager,” “ Fatigue,” “The Newer Wage Systems,” “ Selling,” 
“Credit and Collections,” etc., indicate the scope and thé practi- 
cal character of the volume. Writing of “ waste” in advertising, 
the author says that a publication with 100,000 readers that pro- 
duces 3,000 replies to an advertisement and 300 sales, is now con- 
sidered a good medium. 


“Contemplations of the Dread and Love of God,” done into 
modern English by Frances M. M. Comper; “On Good Will,” 
by Joseph Schrijvers, C.SS.R., which Francesca Glazier has 
translated from the French; “ Maxims from the Writings of 
Katharine Tynan,” by an anonymous compiler, and “A Year 
of Cheer,” which Scannell O’Neill has “chosen from Catholic 
sources,” are recent volumes of the attractive little “ Angelus 
Series ” (Benziger, $0.50 each). The first is from a fourteenth- 
century manuscript in the British Museum, and was probably 
written by a follower of Richard Rolle, and is full of sound 
asceticism quaintly expressed. The second book well explains 
how the man of good-will can tend to perfection by prayer, by 
action and by suffering, and the two other little volumes contain 
a thought for every day in the year. 





Our readers will no doubt be interested to learn that Robert 
M. McBride & Company, 31 East Seventeenth Street, New 
York, have become publishers and purveyors of anti-Catholic 
novels. The firm is advertising widely “ The Torch-Bearers of 
Bohemia,” by V. I. Kryshanovskaya, which is described as “A 
splendid Russian historical romance of the days when John 
Hus held aloft the banner of national and religious liberty in 
his native Bohemia.” The book is a bitter and mendacious at- 
tack on the Church, and one of the story’s leading characters 
is an Italian cardinal whose profligate life is shamelessly de- 
scribed. Another anti-Catholic novel that Robert M. McBride 
& Company, 31 East Seventeenth Street, New York, are ex- 
ploiting is “ Martin Valliant,” a very medieval novel, by War- 
wick Deeping, who seems to be a professional defamer of the 


Church. The story’s “hero” is a young priest and monk who 
out of sheer love of purity abandons his monastery and leaves 
his loose-living religious brethren and goes roaming through 
the country in the company of a frail beauty who plays the 
lute. It should not pay Robert M. McBride & Company, 31 
East Seventeenth Street, New York, to publish books of this 


kind. 





“Edith Bonham” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.50), Mary Hallock 
Foote’s latest book, is the well-told story of an Eastern girl 
who goes out to Idaho to be the governess of her friend Nan- 
ny’s motherless daughter. Little Phoebe’s father, his agent 
Dick and the military surgeon all become interested in the fair 
and outspoken Edith, so the tongues of the village keep wag- 
ging. All the characters in the book are well drawn, it has 
literary finish, and the reader is seldom tempted to skip pages. 
J. H. Beresford’s “The Wonder” (Doran, $1.50) is an 
infant with an abnormally developed intellect, who makes his 
elders feel very uncomfortable, and who comes to a tragic end 
none too soon. It is not much of a, story——“ Lilla: A Part 
of Her Life,” by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes (Doran, $1.35), is a good 
study of a possible and perhaps not improbable phase of the 
social disorganization consequent on the war. Hearing from 
an official report that her husband has been killed in battle, Lilla 
starts out on her second venture in married life, the idyllic 
character of which is emphasized by the colorless nature of 
her former union. In the event it proves that the report was 
false, and the climax is reached when the husband returns and 
the unfortunate woman has to make her choice. It is strange 
to read that a mixed marriage was celebrated in a Catholic 
church——In her recent novel, “If Wishes Were Horses” 
(Dutton, $1.50), the Countess Barcynska has taken up another 
aspect of the selfishness of man and the noble devotedness of 
woman, which her readers will remember was delightfully 
treated in her earlier book, “The Little Mother Who Sits at 
Home.” The story is well told, but it lacks the idealization 
and the charm of the former work. The author is more at 
home in dealing with the finer things in life. 








In “Douris and the Painters of Greek Vases” (Dutton, 
$2.50), Edmond Pottier, Membre de I'Institut, presents in an 
attractive manner the wealth of learning he has acquired re- 
garding Athenian ceramics. Douris was an Attic craftsman, 
who lived about 500 B. C., twenty-eight of whose beautiful 
vases, signed with his mark, have come down to us. The 
author describes the artist’s social condition, manner of life, 
etc., and tells the reader just how the vases were molded, 
painted, baked and sold. Twenty-five illustrations, many of 


them in color, and some representing the potter at work, adorn 


the volume, and Bettina Kahnweiler’s translation is a good one. 
Dr. Jane Ellen Harrison writes the preface. 





Two of the finer lyrics in “The Oxford Book of English 
Mystical Verse” (Oxford University Press, $2.50), are Oscar 
Wilde’s “E Tenebris” and Alice Meynell’s “In Portugal, 


1912.” They run as follows: 


Come down, O Christ, and help me! reach thy hand, 
For I am drowning in a stormier sea 
Than Simon on Thy lake of Galilee: 
The wine of life is spilt upon the sand, 
My heart is as some famine-murdered land 
Whence all good things have perished utterly, 
And well I know my soul in hell must lie 
If I this night before God’s throne should stand. 
“He sleeps perchance, or rideth to the chase, 
Like Baal, when his prophets howled that name 
From morn to noon on Carmel’s smitten height.” 
Nay, peace, I shall behold, before the night, 
The feet of brass, the robe more white than flame, 
The wounded hands, the weary human face. 
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And will they cast the altars down, 
Scatter the chalice, crush the bread? 
In field, in village, and in town 
He hides an unregarded head; 


Waits in the corn-lands far and near, 
Bright in His sun, dark in His frost, 

Sweet in the vine, ripe in the ear— 
Lonely unconsecrated Host. 


In ambush at the merry board 
The Victim lurks unsacrificed; 
The mill conceals the harvest’s Lord, 
The wine-press holds the unbidden Christ. 


SOCIOLOGY 
“ Modern Sociology ” Again 


PY ATHER PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J., in an article entitled 

“A Page of Modern Sociology,” appearing in AMERICA 
March 3, 1917, objects to a statement made in a paper I read 
before the Catholic Educational Convention last summer in 
Baltimore, in which I set forth some reasons why sociology 
should be taught in our Catholic Colleges. In the course of 
the paper I had occasion to say, referring to an article pre- 
viously published in America by him: “It is rather pitiful to 
read in a leading Catholic journal the statement that modern 
sociology and Catholicism are absolutely irreconcilable. To 
those who know the meaning of terms, such a statement is 
nothing short of arrant nonsense.” Perhaps it is regrettable 
that I should have used such blunt, inelegant, and possibly un- 
charitable language in reference to an assertion made by Father 
Blakely, for whose courage and brilliant talents I have the very 
highest regard and admiration, for then, in all probability, he 
would not have felt any compulsion to reassert what I am 
compelled to characterize as a regrettable and untenable posi- 
tion. Father Blakely said in the former article, “ Between the 
principles of Catholicism and the principles of modern sociology 
there is an essential and irreconcilable antagonism,” and I sub- 
mit that my “version”™” of his words was therefore substan- 
tially correct. 


A Tuesis DENIED 


ATHER BLAKELY continues: “I pointed out what I 
then considered and now consider ‘the precise reason 
for this essential antagonism.’ The Church is from God; mod- 
ern sociology is not.” May I suggest that this is the broadest 
assertion, without a shadow of proof, and what is gratuitously 
asserted may be gratuitously denied? We all admit the Church 
is from God, but I positively and unequivocally deny that so- 
ciology, ancient, medieval, or modern, is not. Sociology is the 
science of society, or, more fully, the science which deals with 
the forces, constitution, phenomena, laws, and development of 
society, and surely Father Blakely does not mean to assert that 
such knowledge is in no way, directly or indirectly, from God. 
Apparently he denies that sociology is a science at all, but no 
one knows better than Father Blakely that the claims of sociol- 
ogy to be a science cannot be dismissed merely by a wave of 
the pen, and he is also aware that many. men for whose opinions 
he must have the very highest respect, consider that it occupies 
an honored place in the hierarchy of the sciences. If he had 
paid attention to the really important part of my paper, in 
which I set forth some reasons why sociology may claim to be 
a science, and less to the obiter dicta, he would have under- 
stood my position better, and, understanding it, would not re- 
peat that “between the principles of Catholicism and the prin- 
ciples of modern sociology there is an essential and irrecon- 
cilable antagonism.” 


SCIENCE AND Its TEACHERS 


I SAID in my paper last summer, and I repeat it now, “ Cath- 
olicism and no science are irreconcilable, because both teach 
the truth. It would be true to say that Catholicism and certain 
modern sociologists ate irreconcilable, but we must not judge 
a science by some of its would-be teachers, any more than we 
must judge a religion by some of its would-be followers.” I 
maintain that all that Father Blakely’s present article proves 
is my contention that Catholicism and certain modern sociol- 
ogists are irreconcilable, yet he expressly refuses this refuge 
I had so hospitably offered him. I therefore ask Father Blakely 
what he means by modern sociology. Does he means the so- 
ciology of Herbert Spencer or of Comte? Then he will have 

many of the modern professors of sociology disagreeing with 
him. Does he mean the sociology of Dr. Small of Chicago 

University, or of Professor Giddings of Columbia, or of Dr. 
Cooley of Michigan, or of Professor Ross of Wisconsin? All 
these distinguished scholars do not agree in all things in so- 
ciology. Perhaps he means the sociology defended by Dr. 
Fairchild of Yale, since he quotes him so extensively. In that 
case I think I can hear vociferous protests from certain learned 
Germans, and even from some of the gentlemen I have already 
named. I grant that the sociology of many of these men, and 
of Ward, Stuckenberg, Fairbanks, and of others who might 
be mentioned, is in its philosophical foundation essentially an- 
tagonistic to Catholicism, but this does not shake my position 
in the least, namely, that Catholicism and true sociology are not 
irreconcilable, and true sociology is the only kind I am inter- 
ested in defending. Father Blakely has gone to the arsenal of 
Newman to secure a bomb to hurl at my inoffensive head, and 
I go to the same well-stocked arsenal to reply that, if he had 
defined his terms, and stopped to consider their meaning, he 
would never have written what he did, and this controversy 
would never have begun. 


DISCUSSING A TERM 


HERE is and can be nothing in modern sociology, as such, 
opposed to Catholicism. ‘‘ Modern” simply means per- 
taining to the present time, and “ sociology” means the science 
of society. Father Blakely admits he does not object to a 
“conclusion simply because it is new,” therefore he cannot 
object to sociology, because it is a new or “modern” science, 
in the sense that it is only in comparatively recent times the 
field of knowledge now cultivated by sociology was set apart 
from the rest of philosophy. He cannot object to sociology, 
because it is a science, and, if he denies this, the burden of 
proof is on him, as sociology is in possession of the title, there- 
fore the title must be disproved. It is hard to believe Father 
Blakely means what he says, when we take into consideration 
the long line of sociologists in the Catholic Church, from the 
saintly Bishop von Kettler down to the present time. Did, or 
do these men teach anything that is not from God? Does he 
mean to say that Von Kettler, Father Pesch, L. Garriguet, Leo 
XIII, Dr. Kerby, Dr. Ryan, and many others who might be 
mentioned, have taught or are teaching sociology whose prin- 
ciples are essentially antagonistic to Catholicism? Will he 
contend that my very good friend, Father Siedenberg, S.J., the 


‘able founder of the much needed School of Sociology in Chi- 


cago, is at cross purposes with the Catholic Church? And yet 
all these men would claim that they taught or teach “ modern 
sociology.” Sociology is taught in many Catholic colleges and 
universities. Is it even thinkable that these institutions con- 
tain anything in their curricula that is not in accord with the 
principles of faith? The very fact that they are teaching so- 
ciology, and teaching it today, is proof positive that they are 
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teaching “modern sociology,” just as they are teaching modern 
chemistry and modern physics. Father Blakely cannot defend 
himself against this argument by saying he referred only to 
the sociology taught “outside the Catholic Church,” for that 


sociology has no more claim to be called modern sociology than 
the sociology taught within the Church. His condemnation of 
“modern sociology” must so far as the terms go fall on this 


sociology as well. 


RECONCILING THE IRRECONCILABLE 


A® a matter of fact, Father Blakely and I do not really 
differ an atom. He, unscientifically I think, chooses to 
call the aberrations of certain professors, modern sociology, 
and | object to this inaccurate terminology. On Father Blakely’s 
principles and by his method of argumentation I will undertake 
to prove that between the principles of Catholicism and the 
principles of modern biology, zoology, chemistry, physics, psy- 
chology and anatomy there is an essential and irreconcilable 
antagonism, because there are certain biologists, zoologists, 
chemists, physicists, psychologists and anatomists who _ base 
their sciences upon materialistic principles. I am certain, how- 
ever, that Father Blakely would indignantly and rightly reject 
any such conclusion. Therefore I do not think this matter of 
accurate terminology is unimportant, for it is lamentable to give 
the impression to our Catholic people that sociology as such 
is essentially erroneous and evil. It should have an honored 
place in the curricula of all our Catholic Colleges, and our 
students should be encouraged to study it, in order to coun- 
teract the evil tendencies so ably emphasized by Father Blakely. 
We must not only engage in destructive criticism; we must 
enter the field, and do constructive work. Therefore I repeat 
that what Father Blakely really means is that “certain mod- 
ern sociologists and Catholicism are irreconcilable,” and in this 
I cordially and fully agree with him; but the statements that 
“modern sociology is not from God” and “between the prin- 
ciples of Catholicism and the principles of modern sociology 
there is an essential and irreconcilable antagonism” are noth- 
ing but what I am compelled to regard as a gross and lamentable 


JouHn W. Macutre, C.S.V. 


abuse of terms. 


{This gentle castigation, while good for the soul, is calcu- 
lated to make one feel null and void. However, I beg leave to 
remark: (1) “Catholicism and true sociology are not irrecon- 
cilable,” writes Father Maguire. Who under the sun ever said 
that they were? Certainly not I, who for some years have done 
my humble best to encourage the study of sociology among 
our Catholic people. I refuse to allow Father Maguire thus to 
shift the ground of the argument. He considers the phrases 
“modern sociology” and “true sociology” synonymous. I do 
not, and because I do not I wrote that between the principles 
of modern sociology, which I carefully defined, and the prin- 
ciples of Catholicism there was an irreconcilable antagonism. 
(2) “I therefore ask Father Blakely what he means by modern 
sociology.” A most pertinent question, which Father Maguire 
should allow me to answer, but doesn’t. Usually I answer 
questions for myself, having a preference for this method. 
Anyone interested in knowing my answer as distinguished from 
the answer attributed to me by Father Maguire can find it in 
America, May 6, 1916, March 3, 1917, and “A Campaign of 
Calumny,” pp. 6-9. (3) “May I suggest,” writes Father Ma- 
guire, after quoting my thesis, “that this is the broadest asser- 
tion without shadow of proof.” “Suggest” is good. A thesis, 
as a rule, is an “assertion,” not an argument. The proof fol- 
lows; and I submitted what in my simplicity I deemed “ proof” 
in the citations given above. (4) Father Maguire, arraigning 
me on the charge of uttering statements that are “ pitiful” and 
“arrant nonsense,” discovers that “as a matter of fact Father 
Blakely and I do not differ an atom,” and closes his case by 





finding me guilty of “a gross and lamentable abuse of terms.” 
I am glad to learn that we do not differ, and I am sure that 
we could sing the Credo together, with small harmony perhaps, 
but with much good fellowship. However, I would counsel Fa- 
ther Maguire a meditation on the difference between “ modern” 
and “true” sociology, and close the controversy by intoning the 
“Ecce quam bonum.”—P. L. B.] 


EDUCATION 
Spelling in the Grade Schools 

HERE is no subject in the curriculum in which the public 
seems so deeply interested as in the teaching of spelling. 

The “inefficient” speller is. easily detected, and the schools are 
forthwith condemned because they do not develop skill in this 
important basal subject. So much for the interested public, 
but for the teacher the matter is of even greater concern. 
English spelling is irrational and therefore difficult. No royal 
road to spelling has ever been discovered. During the course 
of the grades our children spend at least 1,440 hours in spell- 
ing, reading, and dictation, and yet results are very unsatisfactory 
to all concerned. Spelling reformers are, and have been, 
numerous, and their suggestions are more or less radical. The 
“ educationalists” have not been behindhand in expounding 
theories doomed to failure. It “is easy enough to sit clad in 
a dressing gown and slippers before a grate fire, formulate a 
proposition, dub it a conclusion, and invent arguments to sup- 
port it. A year or two of class-room drudgery would cure this 


pernicious habit.” 
“Worp” AND “ INCIDENTAL” METHODS 


S OME of the theorists claim that pupils can be taught spelling 
by the “sentence method,” or the “word method,” used 
in teaching reading. Reading is a valuable aid in bringing con- 
stantly before the child words correctly spelled, but experience 
proves that the method successfully used in teaching reading 
does not work well in the spelling lesson, and vice versa. The 
failure of this sight method in teaching spelling has been so 
complete that many good principles in modern education were 
forthwith condemned as useless and unpedagogical. Business 
men clamored for the reinstalment of the alphabetic method, 
for this valuable tool, while never really eliminated from the 
schools is no longer used to teach the beginnings of reading. 

Some educationalists claim that orthography is best taught 
in connection with other school subjects. No provision is made 
for a spelling period in the school program, hence this method 
relieves the somewhat congested curriculum. It is held that this 
incidental method is natural and dynamic, because spelling is 
taught in connection with language and in the situations in 
which the child will be obliged to spell. Realizing the influence 
of motivation, the incidentalist claims that the child will easily 
master the difficult subject because the practical use will be 
made evident. The advocates of incidental spelling, in object- 
ing to the formal teaching of the subject, claim efficiency in 
spelling as the result of their own system. 


THe “ Dritt” MetHop 


HE other stock method is the drill. In this method special 
periods in the school program are required for the 
teaching, study, and testing of the spelling lesson. Spelling is 
a tool and therefore its instrumental value consists in using 
the tool skilfully. Modern educators define education as the 
appreciation and control of values, and disciples of the drill 
method claim that correct spelling places the pupil in control 
of those values which depend upon his own field. This con- 
trol may be gained by securing “a well-focused voluntary atten- 
tion” and then maintaining a2 maximum of attention during 
the repetitions. The teacher who follows this system secures 
“the initial focalization of attention” by presenting the new 
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word in an attractive way, directing attention to its parts, and 
familiarizing the child with the sign, sound, and sense. Educa- 
tion should never become a process of unlearning, and hence 
too much importance cannot be attached to the placing of cor- 
rect models before the pupil. The repetitions must be stimulat- 
ing, varied, interesting. Careful preparation by the teacher 
is required, so that the drill will not become paralyzed or 
mechanical. The so-called spelling “grind” is denounced by 
many educators because it does not develop judgment and 
originality. This may be true, but we do not aim to develop 
individuality or judgment in the spelling lesson, and it may be 
remarked that these do not result from the incidental method, 
because spelling in se does not possess this power. The disciples 
of the drill method hold, however, that mental stagnation is 
not consequent upon intelligent, properly conducted drill work. 
The importance of association of sense and the use of the word 
in its form is kept in mind. Words are presented in the natural 
places in sentences and their meanings explained. The power 
of motivation is not neglected because incidental spelling is 
not eliminated, and after the words have been formally taught 
drill work is supplemented by dictation and language work. 
Statistics prove, moreover, that spelling efficiency in lists and 
columns of words loses nothing in the transfer to the applica- 
tion of spelling knowledge. 


VALUE OF DICTATION 


\ ETHOD is a valuable asset in remedying the great evil. 
4 but a good text is also very essential because formal 
spelling lessons should be definitely listed. The vocabulary 
should be practical and calculated to develop a spelling sense. 
Explanations of a few useful rules, simply stated, which will 
assist pupils in ‘difficult cases should be logically arranged. 
Besides the lists of well-selected words, passages useful for dic- 
tation should be given. The dictation exercise trains eye and 
ear, fosters the formation of habits of attention, accuracy, and 
neatness. It is an excellent test of words learned in the formal 
spelling lesson. It is a useful device in the hands of a_skilful 
teacher, who not only supervises and corrects carefully each 
exercise, but who insists that all errors be corrected by the 
pupil and the corrected exercise be returned to the teacher. 


THE “ SPELLING BEE.” 


HE old-fashioned spelling bee also comes in for a goodly 
share of bitter denunciation by our so-called educational 
reformers. Granting that at times this device has been subject 
to abuse, we should not neglect to use spelling contests which 
arouse the healthy interest, so essential in good teaching, and 
which stimulate emulation and enthusiasm. As an instance of 
this we would cite the case of the public annual spelling bee 
held at Loyola College, Baltimore, in which eighth-grade students 
from every parochial school are pitted against one another 
contending for a silver cup given by the Mayor of the city and 
which remains in the possession of the winner for one year, 
after which it passes to the successful contestant in the next 
annual bee. In expectation of upholding the honor of his own 
school, the pupil’s interest in his work of preparation is an 
incalculable aid to a practical grasp of spelling. The “ battle 
royal” wages for two hours, and the youthful contestants 
display not only a functional knowledge of their own grade 
work, but also an extensive vocabulary beyond their years. The 
pupils thus give testimony to the public of the merits of the 
Catholic schools, where pupils are taught not only to spell, 
but also to show true character by playing well a losing game 
and by taking defeat gracefully, congratulating the laurel- 
crowned. Interest aroused, interest sustained, successful drills 
on properly taught formal spelling—these secured and the stigma 
of inefficiency it: spelling will be removed from our schools. 
Mt. St. Agnes College, Maryland SrsteR M. XAVIER 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


Are Women “People”? 
ASSACHUSETTS’ legislators have placed themselves in 
a very delicate position. An act was passed by them 
last year calling for a constitutional convention. It provided, 
furthermore, that the new Constitution should be submitted for 
approval to “the people.” Massachusetts is not a suffrage 
State, and the women suffragists consequently proposed the 
following dilemma: either women are by this act permitted to 
vote on the new Constitution, or their claim to be “ people” is 
denied by the legislators. Aithough it is obvious that the tech- 
nical meaning of legal terms should not be confounded with the 
ordinary significance attached to these same words, yet the wise 
Solons of the Massachusetts legislature found themselves in 
sore perplexity. The Senate has shifted the responsibility of 
defining the term to the Supreme Court, which will decide 
whether women are “ people” in the sense of this act. 
A Lesson in 
Dietetics 
HE General Chemical Bulletin suggests that if the domestic 
food question were systematically studied the high cost 
of living could be greatly reduced and the nourishment of the 
family made better than before. To illustrate the relative 
nutritive values of various foods the following figures are of- 
fered. They were drawn up by the noted dietitian, Professor 
W. O. Atwater, and show the calories per pound of each article 
of food listed here: Cabbage, 115; potatoes, 295; eggs, 635; 
tenderloin pork, 895; sirloin beefsteak, 975; brown wheat 
bread, 1040; porterhouse beefsteak, 1100; rye bread, 1170; gra- 
ham wheat bread, 1195; white wheat bread, 1200; pork loin 
chops, 1245; dried beans, 1520; soda crackers, 1875; oyster 
crackers, 1910; cream crackers, 1925; butter, 3410. Many may 
be surprised to find that, according to this list, the food value 
of eggs and even of porterhouse steak is very low compared 
with other and far cheaper articles of diet. In general, it has 
been learned that the so-called cheap foods are the healthiest 
and the most nutritious. 
Protestant Foreign Mission 
Contributions for 1916 
i more the tedious contrast between Catholic and 
Protestant contributions towards the foreign-mission 
cause obtrudes itself upon our notice, although at the same 
time we are taught to appreciate more deeply the heroic and 
successful labors of our own missionaries. The total offering 
of the Protestant Churches during the past year, according to 
the statistics gathered by a committee of the Foreign Mission 
Conference, was $25,554,000. This marks an increase of almost 
$7,000,000 over their total foreign mission offering for the year 
1915. First among the societies whose exact figures are indi- 
cated is the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, with $2,764,898. The Foreign Mission Board of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., comes second, with $2,328,- 
026. The sixty Protestant foreign mission societies of the 
United States are accredited with 9,937 missionaries in the 
field and an additional force of 47,334 native workers. But if 
the financial success of these societies overwhelms us, the spir- 
itual harvest reaped by them is not in proportion to that gath- 
ered by our Catholic missionaries. The total number of com- 
municants claimed by the sixty organizations is 1,146,145. 


Bishop McDonnell’s Jubilee 

yee silver jubilee of Bishop McDonnell, of Brooklyn, April 
25, brings to our notice the marvelous growth of the 
largest diocese in the United States, whose Catholic popula- 
tion is surpassed by that of three archdioceses only, New York. 
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Chicago and Boston. During the twenty-five years of develop- 
ment under the enlightened direction of Bishop McDonnell the 
number of Catholics increased from 280,000 to 793,000; of 
priests, from 219 to 442; of churches, from 116 to 229; of 
ecclesiastical students, from 60 to 390; of academies, from 22 
to 40; and of parish school pupils, from 28,815 to 63,377. The 
only foundations in the diocese in 1892 were those of the Lazar- 
ist Fathers, the Fathers of Mercy, the Fathers of the Pious 
Missions (Italian), the Franciscan Brothers and ten communi- 
ties of Sisters. Bishop McDonnell introduced into his diocese 
the Redemptorists, Passionists, Franciscans, Capuchins, Bene- 
dictines, Fathers of the Company of Mary, of the Society of 
Jesus, Brothers of Mary, Brothers of the Sacred Heart and 
three additional communities of Sisters: the Carmelites, Daugh- 
ters of Wisdom and the Nursing Sisters of the Sick Poor. The 
country district of Long Island, a stretch of nearly 100 miles, 
has been covered with fine churches and well organized par- 
ishes. Special care has likewise been taken by the Bishop of 
the spiritual welfare of the immense influx of polyglot immi- 
grants into his diocese. A particularly beautiful feature of the 
jubilee celebration will be the children’s Communions at the 
seven o'clock Mass jin all the churches, for the intention of 
their devoted spiritual Father. They will honor him, more- 
over, by lining up along the sidewalk of the principal thorough- 
fares in their section, each child waving an American flag, 
while Bishop McDonnell will pass through their ranks, in an 
automobile, from one section of the borough to another. A 
similar triumphal tour was prepared for Cardinal Vanutelli 
in 1909. 


Priests’ “ Human Side” 


N her recent volume of reminiscences, “ The Middle Years,” 
Katharine Tynan writes thus of her clerical friends: 


There is no such everlasting boy as the priest. He gives 
up the things that sweeten life for other men. He has the 
“loneliness,” as the old Saints used to put it—very often 
a heart-breaking malady. On the other hand, he keeps the 
heart of a boy. There is no such place for jests and laugh- 
ter as the community rooms of the Orders, and the dio- 
cesan colleges to which their students return from time to 
time like happy schoolboys. They are always laughing at 
each other, playing pranks on pe other, telling sly stories 
of each other. If you are lucky enough to be in their con- 
fidence you enjoy a golden humor, a humor without malice. 

. . One of my happiest memories of my English life 
is of the priests and our friendships with them. In England, 
that land of converts, the priest suffers from being placed 
on a pedestal, where he is most uncomfortable. He is always 
“the Father” and treated as though he were the Grand 
Llama. Those good people never understand the human 
side of the priest. I think no greater kindness can 
be done than to receive a lonely priest into the family life 
in which he can be perfectly at his ease. A priest’s friend- 
ship is a deeply touching thing. Where he bestows it he 
gives of necessity—he, the man of no ties—more than those 
with many ties can return him. 

There are people in this country who do not understand “ the 
human side of the priest” either, but for quite another reason. 
A mission priest reports that the population of a certain por- 
tion of our Southland, on seeing him for the first time, actually 


looked for the historic hoofs and horns. 





Catholics in England 

and Wales 
HE Catholic Herald of India quotes from the “ Daily Mail 
Year Book” some important statistics concerning the 
numerical position of various religious bodies in England and 
Wales. According to these figures, compiled from “ official” 


sources, there is a decrease in every total of the Church of 
England, while there is likewise a general decline in the com- 
municants and members of the other large Protestant bodies. 
Of the Catholic Church the Year Book says: 
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The Catholic population of England and Wales is offi- 
cially stated to be 1,885,655; Catholic marriages, 13,729; 
archbishops and bishops, 18; priests, 3892; churches, chapels 
and stations, 1,891 ; secondary schools, 29,099 : elementary 
schools, 1,198; children in same, 254,497 ; children’s bap- 
tisms, 68,465 ; ‘conversions, 9,034. In the matter of schools, 
both secondary and elementary, and in the number of schol- 
ars, the Roman Catholics show advance as compared with 
the previous year. 

The Herald remarks upon these figures that while Catholics 
would seem to have every reason to congratulate themselves, 
there is one item which invites reflection, the marriages, The 
correctness of the statistics in this particular instance cannot 
be questioned, since by law “their occurrences and methods 
and places of solemnization are carefully recorded.” Yet the 
marriage rate among Catholics is only 7.2 as compared with 
the general marriage rate of 15.9 per 1,000; while the birth 
rate, measured by the baptisms, is 23.8 per 1,000. The former 
would, on the average basis, depress the Catholic population to 
863,459, while the latter would bring it up to the high figure 
of 2,876,680. The writer’s impression is that, aside from an 
undoubtedly higher birth rate among Catholics, “many Catho- 
lics marry out of the Church and have their children baptized 
as Catholics,” but, as he admits, it is rash to generalize without 
fuller information. Might a printer’s mistake account for this 
exceedingly low marriage rate? 


A Pilgrimage and 
a Parable 


NTICIPATING the dawn of Easter Day, vast throngs an- 
nually make their “pilgrimage” to the cross of Father 
Junipero Serra, which crowns the rugged height of Mount 
Rubidoux. California’s civilization, says the Boston Evening 
Transcript, “was founded by the Catholic friars on their 
pilgrimage from Mexico to capture California for Christ.” But 
these modern pilgrims.who now journey to the humble friar’s 
cross are of every Christian creed and many of no creed what- 
soever. Thousands sleep in automobiles all the previous night 
for want of room at the crowded hotels, many do not sleep at 
all. One of the number thus describes the sight as witnessed 
from the mountain top: 


Once at the top and having climbed to some vantage- 
point where you could overlook the moeuntain’s summit 
which had been blasted level so as to accommodate the mul- 
titude, your eye rested on a veritable sea of humanity, just 
coming into visibility in the dimness of the approaching 
dawn. Aged and children, strong and feeble, serious-look- 
ing and flippant of demeanor, they were all there, in wraps 
and sweaters and shawls and coats, many of them breath- 
less from the effort of the ascent, but all with faces directed 
toward the East where now the deeping sapphire tells of a 
day soon to be born. It is as though you were gazing out 
upon a speckled landscape, the whites and darks of the 
clothing of twenty thousand people solidly packed together 
mottling all the summit. They are perched on pinacles of 
rock, distributed like fruit through the branches of the few 
trees, silhouetted in fantastic variety against the sky; and 
high above the highest worshipper, standing silent and afire, 
the cross of Father Junipero Serra, the Christian apostle 
from the mystic days of early California, sheds its radiance 
like the church’s benediction on the reverent throng. 

Dawn is announced to the ear at ten minutes after five 
by the clear notes of the cornet lifting the harmonies of 
“The Holy City.” But the eye has already caught the news 
from over the Box Springs Hills. There the brightening 
depth of color told of the rapid advance of the day. And 
now it is here, the cross picks up and advertises the clear 
sunshine, and another Easter is singing its message of sun- 
shine into millions of hungry, saddened, lonely hearts. 


The sight suggests to this pilgrim a parable of religious unity, 
a unity of all mankind in a “natural religion” which shall 
supplant all creeds. Were his eyes opened he might behold, 
instead, that actual unity of faith for which Christ had prayed, 
symbolized in the humble friar’s cross on Mount Rubidoux. 











